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low! Arma puts sthe plane on the map... 


Arma’s new Pictorial Computer shows a pilot his 
exact location and heading, continuously on a 
projected map—throughovt a given flight. Here’s 
how it works: 

A film strip containing as many as 700 maps 
shows the various OBD stations over which the air- 
craft will pass. During flight, the Arma Computer 
automatically indicates position and heading of the 
plane on a TV-like screen. In other words, the 
Computer shows continuously and exactly where the 
plane is in respect to the ground, at every moment 
of flight—regardless of weather, altitude or speed. 
It automatically tunes to the appropriate OBD 
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frequency, automatically adjusts for scale of map 
and has provisions for automatic chart changing. 

Arma has worked closely with the Air Naviga- 
tion Development Board and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in developing this Pictorial Com- 
puter for use in proposed advanced systems of 
air navigation and traffic control. For 35 years 
Arma has worked hand in hand with the Army, 
Navy and Air Force—and more recently with the 
Atomic Energy Commission—in developing im- 
portant military control systems. Arma Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Garden City, N. Y. Sub- 


sidiary of American Bosch Corporation. 


































TIME WAS when warplanes were 


“flaming coffins,” when a bullet in the fuel tank 
brought destruction—which accounted for 75 per 
cent of all aircraft downed in World WarI. ‘° 


Goodyear pioneered the reduction of this hazard 
when, in 1920, it perfected the first successful 
bullet-sealing tank—using a thick wrapping of soft, 
expandable rubber around the tank to seal bullet 
holes. Goodyear research has progressed far 
beyond this bulky beginning that has meant so 
much to the safety of planes and pilots alike. 
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NOW fuel tanks by Goodyear are not only 


bullet-sealing, but light in weight and crash- 
resistant. Goodyear research has produced 
improved materials for the tanks themselves, and 
synthetic rubbers and compounds which not only 
seal bullet holes instantly—but have the necessary 
resistance to the “slosh” and deteriorating effects 
of aromatic fuels as well. 





These tanks are being made to fit most any available 

space, and consistently pass rigid military tests 

for sealing holes as large as those resulting from 

20 mm. gunfire, without dangerous gasoline leakage. 
A complete line of fuel cells, including non-self-sealing 
types, is one of the many lines made by Goodyear 


Aviation Products Division—an organization which 
has been contributing to aviation progress since 1909, 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division . 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” every Sunday— ABC Radio Network 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 
MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 












ENGINEERS 
AND 


SCIENTISTS 


You are invited to write regard- 
ing long-range projects at North- 
rop Aircraft, Inc. Exceptional op- 
portunities now exist to join the 
company’s engineering and scien- 
tific staff. If qualified, you may 
select important developmental 
work, or equally vital production 
engineering. 


Examples of positions open: 
BOUNDARY LAYER RESEARCH 
SCIENTISTS 
ELECTRONIC PROJECT ENGINEERS 


‘ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTATION 
ENGINEERS 


RADAR ENGINEERS 
FLIGHT-TEST ENGINEERS 
STRESS ENGINEERS 
AERO- AND THERMODYNAMICISTS 
SERVO-MECHANISTS 


POWER-PLANT INSTALLATION 
DESIGNERS 


STRUCTURAL DESIGNERS 
ELECTRO-MECHANICAL DESIGNERS 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
DESIGNERS 


ENGINEERING DRAWING CHECKERS 


Qualified engineers and scientists 
who wish to locate permanently 
in Southern California are invited 
to write for further information 
regarding these interesting, long- 
range positions. Include an out- 
line of your experience and train- 
ing. Allowance for travel expenses. 


Address correspondence to 


Director of Engineering, 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
1045 E. Broadway, Hawthorne, Calif. 











Brooklyn AF Aftermath 

Gentlemen: Early last year Am Force 
carried an article by David Shawe enti- 
tled “An Air Force Goes From Brooklyn.” 
It told of the activation of the 106th 
Bomb Wing (L) of the New York Air 
National Guard, and its development 
during the first year in the Strategic Air 
Command at March AFB, California. 

The recall period of the wing ended 
on Nov. 30, 1952, and now the Brooklyn 
Air Force is back at home base, Floyd 
Bennett Naval Air Station. On Dec. 14, 
1952, ceremonies marking their return 
were held and citations awarded to out- 
standing members of the wing, includ- 
ing its commanding officer, Col. Lewis 
Curtis, for his duty with the Far East 
Air Force. Letters of commendation 
from Gov. Thomas Dewey, Col. Charles 
Bicking, CO of March AFB, and Maj. 
Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, CG of the 15th 
AF, were read to the members of the 
wing and visiting spectators. 

Officers and airmen of the wing are 
now concentrating their efforts on reor- 
ganization in a Guard status, and an 
extensive development program has been 
initiated. I thought your readers might 
be interested in this further news about 
the Air Force from Brooklyn. - 

James K. McKillop 
106th Bomb Wing, NYANG 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


soc 

Gentlemen: I’m deep in the heartland of 
the south, attending the Squadron Officer 
Course of the Air Command & Staff 
School at Maxwell AFB, Ala. 

Like many recalled Reservists, I had 
little current knowledge of opportunities 
offered by the Air Force educational 
system. Soon after our arrival, and sub- 
sequent completion of multiple-choice 
examinations, we learned that this was 
to be quite different from flying and 
other service schools most of us attended 
during World War II. Instructors im- 
mediately began to refine and develop 
our respective abilities to think clearly, 
communicate ideas to others, and to 
cooperate in the accomplishment of ob- 








jectives. As these skills were being im- 
proved, they were supplemented by our 
learning to recognize and solve problems; 
an appreciation of team spirit and the 
methods by which it is developed; the 
need for integrated staff action and com- 
pleted staff work. 

Tremendous group spirit is generated 
by group action and discussion in prob- 
lem-solving — and an intensive team 
athletic program. The atmosphere is at 
all times relaxed and friendly — with 
more than enough work to keep the most 
“eager” student fully occupied. Subjects 
are interesting and well-planned, if 
somewhat hampered by a lack of facili- 
ties. Extra-curricular classes and counsel- 
ing are available for self-improvement, 
based upon individual needs and de- 
sires. In general, I believe that we are 
here exposed to the whole Air Force 
mission and its attendant problems for the 
first time. More specifically, it is prob- 
ably the most important experience of 
my service career to date, excepting my 
flying training. The nine-week course, 
however, does not allow sufficient time 
to absorb the wealth of material offered. 

Lt. Frank Stevens 
Maxwell AFB, Ala. 


Mainbrace 

Gentlemen: I have read with great inter- 
est the article “There Is No Easy Way 
Out” in the January Am Force. As an 
argument in favor of land-based as op- 
posed to carrier-based planes it seems 
very impressive, although I suppose one 
would have to be a military expert to 
fully appreciate the points made. 

There are, however, a few misconcep- 
tions in the article that should be cor- 
rected. 

To begin with, I should like to point 
out that the present Norwegian govern- 
ment has been in power since the fall 
of 1945. True enough, there have been 
individual changes within the cabinet 
since then, but the elections in 1949 
gave the Labor Party an even bigger 
majority than the elections four years 
earlier. Thus your statement that “the 
1949 promise to the Russians was made 
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by a government now out of power” is 
not in accordance with established facts. 

Furthermore, it is not correct when 
you state that the above has been pointed 
out by influential editorialists. With the 
exception of a couple of Communist 
papers plus maybe one middle-sized 
daily in Trondheim, virtually the entire 
Norwegian press has been, and is, be- 
hind the Government in its stated policy 
of not being willing to grant foreign 
bases on Norwegian territory in peace- 
time. 

I don’t know, of course, what “author- 
itative sources” you are referring to when 
you profess to know that “the Norwegian 
cabinet will be called upon by Foreign 
Minister Halvard M. Lange to junk the 
no-base policy in 1953.” I am afraid your 
sources are highly unreliable. Rumors to 
the effect that Norway is planning a 
change in her attitude on this particular 
point have been popping up regularly. 
Time and again they have been officially 
denied by the Prime Minister, Mr. Oscar 
Torp, and by the Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Halvard M. Lange. 

This is to inform you that those de- 
nials still stand. ‘No changes in Norway's 
policy are contemplated — all “author- 
itative sources” notwithstanding. 

Tor Myklebost, Press Counselor 
Norwegian Embassy 
Washington, D. C. 


e Mr. Myklebost states correctly that 
the Labor Party has been the governing 
party in Norway since the end of World 
War II. What we had in mind was the 
cabinet change on November 13, 1951, 
whereby Prime Minister Einar Gerhard- 
sen was succeeded by the present Prime 
Minister, Oscar Torp. It was the Ger- 
hardsen cabinet which made the original 
commitment to the Soviet Union against 
permitting NATO-manned bases in Nor- 
way. We are well aware that the public 
position of the Norwegian government 
remains unchanged. But holding to a 
formal position does not preclude re- 
examination of the policy by those 
Norwegian officials responsible for the 
nation’s defenses. We continue to believe 
that such a review has been initiated.— 
The Editors. 


Gentlemen: In the January issue of Air 
Force Mr. Kelly stated that there was 
pressure on him as a result of certain 
articles printed by the magazine. 

I know how it is when certain organi- 
zations may jump at you if you say a 
little too much for their liking. Maybe 
they would like you to be a little more 
hush-hush about things, but the public 
should be presented with the facts and 
it is the duty of somebody to reveal them 
in true form. 

It is difficult for the public to get the 
true picture of government doings merely 
from reading the papers, and your cov- 
erage of “Exercise Mainbrace” was ex- 
cellent. Everyone who has read it should 
know pretty well how we stand as far 
as land bases and aircraft carriers in 
Northern Europe are concerned. I appre- 
ciate such articles and believe I’m not 
the only one, 

Jerry Chermack 
Whittier, Calif. 
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Northrop Aircraft production specialists initiate and install 
time-saving, cost-saving methods. The “half-shell” assembly 
technique, illustrated above, permits free installation of 
equipment in Scorpion F-89 interceptors now in production. 
Equations are used to solve problems. At Northrop Aircraft, the 
prime equation combines teams of administrators, outstanding scientists, 
and production specialists with modern industrial and research, 
facilities. The-combination efficiently converts imagination and 
knowledge into actual matériel.of advanced design and incalculable value. 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. 


HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 
Pioneer Builders of Night and All Weather Fighters 5413 
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AVIATION PROGRESS MARKED—Here at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., the aviation world recently paid tribute to the 
Wright Brothers for their achievement of powered flight 





in a heavier-than-air machine in 1903. And among the 
aviation pioneers taking part was Igor Sikorsky, whose 
aircraft have made a major contribution to air progress, 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE 
FLYING JACK- OF-ALL-TRADES 


j ROTARY-WINGED PACK TRAIN—Airlift of vital construc- 

tion materials, key personnel, and survey teams is routine 

on the Aluminum Company of Canada’s vast smelting and 
power development project in the rugged Kitimat region 
of British Columbia. In a few hours big Sikorsky S-55s, 
operated by Okanagan Helicopters, Ltd., can haul loads 
mule trains would need days to deliver. 








EASY DOES IT—A big H-19 Sikorsky carrying wounded 
men settles gently to the lawn in front of the Naval 
Medical Center in Bethesda, Maryland, ending a mercy 
flight which began on the battlefield. Regular transfer of 
Korea casualties arriving at nine military air terminal 
in the U. S. direct to service hospitals is planned by the 
Military Air Transport Service. 
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“SKY PILOT’—Ministering to the spiritual 
needs of men at sea is often difficult because 
of rough seas and the distance between ships 
in a fleet. But with helicopters such as the 
Sikorsky HO3S-1 shown above, chaplains 
can move from ship to ship with ease and 
come aboard by landing or by rescue winch. 





SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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whose efficiency and, indeed, whose life depend so largely on 
the precision operation of our instruments and accessories. 
Because we cannot compromise quality with the pilot, 

our responsibility goes far beyond just multiplying 
manpower, equipment and facilities. In other 

words, our timetable for growth must always be 


men SY Starting Equipment + Oxygen Equipment « 





Since Korea multiplied an already heavy demand on our services, we at Eclipse- 
Pioneer have gone all-out to meet the new challenge. Besides greatly enlarging our 
own facilities, we've created a network of 23 complete unit sub-contractors and 
over 2300 first tier parts sub-contractors to help us deliver the goods. As a 
result, Eclipse-Pioneer production now stands at a record 514% of its pre- 
Korea level. But in all the acceleration of our plans ... in all the haste to 

catch up with demand . . . we’ve never lost sight of one all-important 

fact. Our first responsibility is to the man on the spot—the man 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY «+ DIVISION OF 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF AVIATION INSTRUMENTS AND ACCESSORIES 


PRECISION PRODUCTS* Automatic Pilot and Flight Path Control Equipment ¢ Airplane and Engine Instruments * Flight and Naviga- 
: tion Instruments © Power Supply Equipment ¢ Air Pressurization and Ice Elimination Equipment * Engine 
Precision Components for Servomechanism and Computing 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER Equipment « Sand, Permanent Mold and Die Castings of Magnesium and Aluminum e Plaster Mold Castings 
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~~ RENDRZVOUS 


Where the Gang gets together 


YUGOSLAVIAN RESCUE: While in Yugo- 
slavia last year someone asked me to 
help locate an American pilot they had 
lost track of since the war. In the summer 
of 1944, after a four-motored bomber 
raid in Rumania, this pilot, whose name 
sounded like Capt. Scoursi, Skursi, or 
Skoursi, and his crew bailed out and 
landed near the town of Pish (?) in 
Yugoslavia. He was hospitalized for an 
injury to his foot and was cared for by 
Yugoslavs, probably Partisans. He and 
others of his group were evacuated by 
plane back to his base at Foggia, Italy. 
About six feet tall, he is believed to have 
been from the New York area. Can any- 
one give me a clue as to his correct name 
and address? The person wishing this 
information assisted him in escaping 
from the Germans in Yugoslavia. Lt. Col. 
Morgan Sibbett, 1120 Greenwich St., 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 


449ERS: Former members of the 449th 
Fighter Sqdn. of Suichwan, China, 1943- 
44, please contact me for reunion and a 
squadron history. We also plan a me- 
morial for Col. G. B. McMillan. Widhelm, 
Lawson, Bledsoe, Frank, Tribby, Miller, 
and all of you — I need your addresses. 
Ken D. Warner, La Porte Municipal Air- 
port, La Porte, Ind. 


CHECKERTAIL CLAN: The world famous 
$25 Checkertail Clan will have its 
eleventh annual reunion in Washington, 
D.C., July 31 thru Aug. 2, 1953. For 
further details write J. Sidney Wolf, 
Chairman, 3401 Broad Branch Terrace, 
N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 


EX-POWS: I am seeking the names and 
addresses of American ex-prisoners of 
war. We have organized a chapter under 
American Ex-Prisoners of War here in 
New York City. Mr. Jan Brown, 1567 
Fulton Ave., New York 57, N. Y. 


PHOTOS A HOBBY: Due to a loss of 
hearing during service in the Air Force, 
I have to be content with keeping up 
with the advancement in aviation and 
the USAF by reading Am Force Maga- 
zine and collecting airplane photos, 
which is a hobby with me. I would like 
to correspond with anyone who has a 


like hobby or anyone who knew me 
while in the USAF from Dec. 7, 1939, 
to Dec. 29, 1945. I was known as 
“Smilin’ Jack” Bennett. Gaylon L. Ben- 
nett, Rt. 2, Xenia, Il. 


491ST BOMB GROUP: Anyone know 
where I can purchase a group history 
of the 49lst Bomb Group? William 
O’Connell, 278 Pick St., Elmhurst, Ill. 


12TH AF HISTORY: I’m interested in ob- 
taining a history of the 12th Air Force 
overseas. Can anyone help? E. V. Boyer, 
517 Jackson St., Port Clinton, Ohio. 


20TH AF HISTORY: Can anyone help me 
acquire pictures and histories of the 
814th Wing, 330th Bomb Grp., 20th Air 
Force, during 1945? Robert J. Kimball, 
65 Highland Ave., Walden, N. Y. 


“SQUADRON MARKINGS” FOLLOW-UP: 
In your September 52 Rendezvous col- 
umn Roger A. Freeman in England re- 
quested information on squadron mark- 
ings. I answered, giving what informa- 
tion I could, but fell short of the mark. 
Mr. Freeman is historian on the USAAF 
for “Air-Britain” and is particularly in- 
terested in the 379th BG (H), 8th AF. 
He hopes someday to complete a history 
of all the bomb groups of the old 8th AF. 
As Freeman puts it, “There were a lot 
of groups and all made quite a bit of 
history.” So, on Mr. Freeman’s behalf, 
and because I’m particularly interested 
in seeing a history of the group pub- 
lished, I'm asking the following ques- 
tions about the 379th: 

1. What planes, besides The Hellion, 
Birmingham Jewell, and London Avenger 
completed over 100 missions? What 
squadrons were they from? 

2. A history of the COs from Col. Lyle 
back. 

8. What were the squadron letters 
painted on the fuselage near the waist 
door? Were these discarded for squadron 
colors and if so what were they? 

4, Were any members of the group 
awarded the Medal of Honor? 

5. Any other interesting facts? 

We'll appreciate any and all help. 
Lawrence L. Prince, 2909 Studebaker, 
Long Beach, Calif. 





To insure appearance in a given issue, Rendezvous items should be in this office 
approximately six weeks prior to publication. For example, copy for May issue 
should be in our hands by March 15.—The Editors 



















with this new 


HIGH-and-LOW Limit 
VAPOR 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


ducts are 
¢ NEVER HOTTER THAN SAFE! 
@e NEVER COOLER THAN SAFE! 


Vapor’s new, compact electronic cabin 
temperature control gives vital two-way 
protection—saves space and weight. 
Switch is adjustable through a tem- 
perature range (frequently 40°-80°), 
with a manual override top and bottum 
within fixed over-all limits. Limit por- 
tions of control function even when 
switch is placed in override position, 
thus assuring continuous protection. 


EASILY INSTALLED 


And here’s simplicity! Both limit-sens- 
ing elements may be contained within a 
single housing, and—where only one 
limit is desired—the limit-sensing ele- 
ment may become a part of the cabin 
anticipator. 

All modern Vapor temperature con- 
trols—electronic or mercury-tube--are 
the quality products of specialization in 
exacting “vehicle” heating. Our engi- 
neers will be glad to cooperate with 
yours in design or selection for any 


requirement. 





- VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION 
80 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK + ST.PAUL + DENVER > ST.LOUIS 
A PHILADELPHIA 


Sipeeatet ° MONTREAL + LOS ANGELES 














Nearing 100 million 


Bocing Stratocruisers brought double- 
decked luxury to the airways of the 
world. And in the four years they have 
been in service, Stratocruisers have be- 
come staunch veterans of nearly 100,- 
000,000 miles of dependable travel on 
civilian routes alone. During this 
period, more than 1,750,000 passengers 
have traveled aboard the big Boeings. 

Over-ocean flights to the Orient, 
Europe and Hawaii are a day-in, day- 
out routine to this speedy queen of 
the airlines. 


miles of luxury service 


‘The Stratocruiser inherits the proud 
tradition of such earlier Boeing airliners 
as the 247, America’s pioneer all-metal, 
twin-engine transport, the famous 314 
Flying Boat, and the 307 Stratoliner, 
as well as historic military aircraft such 
as the Flying Fortresses and Superforts 
of World War II. 


Today Boeing is amassing an un- 
matched backlog of experience in the 
field of large, multi-engine jets, through 
the B-47, first airplane of its size to 
enter the over-600-miles-an-hour class, 


Fleets of Boeing Stratocruisers are in service on Pan American World Airways, United Air Lines, 
Northwest Airlines and British Overseas Airways Corporation. For the Air Force, Boeing builds 
the B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet, C-97 Stratofreighter and the B-52 Stratofortress. 


and the giant new B-52 eight-jet heavy 
bomber. These two planes have given 
Boeing over 14,500 hours of jet wind 
tunnel research, and over 5000 hours of 
jet test and research flying. 


Out of this unparalleled experience, 
Boeing’s prototype ‘Project X,” 
America’s first-announced jet transport, 
is being developed. This company’s 
36-year history of imaginative engincer- 
ing, of design and production integrity, 
gives promise that Boeing’s jet transport 
will be another outstanding aircraft. 
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tures and news stories of captured NIE isd i hedicssnsicraieinnsiaces 7 Wii lic st cidbaicicnicnate 55 
men are widely circulated through Airpower in the NewS.................c0ccceeees 10 Mobilization News ...............0ccccceseseeeeeeeees 56, 
the Red Cross.” Of course it should I. ee RE Ro 7. MM a iicccios 67 


have said “Red press,” meaning Com- ; , 
munist newspapers, magazines, pam- People in the Air News.............:6.c:cceeeeees 18 NOME RNG hisscc0td sts. cedpucrncetsaavapesioncsgereecea 72 
phlets, ete. 

It was particularly distressing to us 
because just a few paragraphs earlier 
we'd pointed out that the Communists 
refuse to furnish information about 

POWs through the International Red 
Cross. 

Fortunately, we caught this bobble 
early enough to change all the copies 
we could lay hands on, but still many 
were distributed containing the error. 


THE COVER 


The intercontinental ballistic missile, depicted on this month’s cover by 
artist Chuck Barnes, is not a reality as yet. But based on what the 
Germans were able to do with their V-2 rockets, plus what the scientists 
are able to tell us about space flight problems, it is possible for it to be 
built within this decade. The big problem: who gets it first, us or the 
Russians—see page 25. 











‘ If your copy had the misprint in it, AIR FORCE STAFF is 
this is our apology to you, just as it 
is our apology to the Red Cross whom JAMES H. STRAUBEL, Editor and Publishing Director 
we notified first off in case any anxious JOHN F. LOOSBROCK, Managing Editor WILLIAM A. DEAN, Art Director 
anne —— om ~ wae bie RICHARD M. SKINNER, Ass’t Managing Editor JAKE CULPEPPER, Associate Editor 
the pied ithe blieagee or Boney NELLIE M. LAW, Editorial Assistant GUS DUDA, AFA News Editor 
was well received, indeed. Some of ° 
the reactions to it will appear in our 
next issue.—END SANFORD A. WOLF, Advertising Director 
Ww 
d ay oe ee ee ee CUT OUT AND MAL TODAYS SRB Sen en ny 
of Air Force Association 3-53. fj 
HOW TO GET AIR FORCE ‘ 1424 K St., Northwest i 
oe, There are several ways you can be sure - Washington 5, D. C. ' 
‘ of receiving AIR FORCE every month. § «Sign me up as marked below. | enclose a check or money order for the amount indicated. - 
rt, Anyone can subscribe by clipping the i 
y's coupon and sending it to us with $4. Or 5 [_] A year’s subscription to AIR FORCE Magazine $4 (8 
er- if you were in the Air Force, you are C] Membership in AFA (includes magazine subscription) $5 4 
, eligible for AFA membership. The $5 ‘ [_] Service Membership in AFA (includes magazine) $5 Oo. 
ott yearly dues include the magazine. If : i 
you are now on active duty, $5 per year # 
brings you a Service Membership. The Se ee a Re a ere Per area sein suiagte sina sales oe Upsn at osceadevacdadiahadauheoasaae iain ties q 
cost is $3 per year for AF-ROTC and a 4 
ne ge he ee eee en Ee ae eS Oe som 
7 pay $15 their first year and $10 there- a § 
y after. Details on page 80. - City di canes UG bi oi sciassnacieigaratiassacattansakocigaes - 
| 8 eee oc oe ee ee eee ss 
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AIRPOWER IN THE NEWS BY JAKE CULPEPPER —___ 














AVIATION CADETS — AF may broaden aviation cadet training eligibility to 
include civilian high school graduates. Personnel officials, who admit 
bottom of the barrel has been reached in lining up qualified applicants, 
are facing critical situation with regard to the aircraft observer 
program. There are now enough qualified men to fill pilot training 
Slots through September of this year if an expected 2,000 are receivea 
from the AF=-ROTC source. The 10,000-man pilot progran’ is scheduled 
to begin in late spring or early summer. 

















AIDE — Maj. William G. Draper, 32, air aide to the President, will 
double as Gen. Eisenhower's personal pilot as well. ... AF's C-121 
Constellation No. 8610, an ultra-plush job, to transport the 
President and his top government advisors, is serving as President 
Eisenhower's personal plane. .. . Mr. Truman's plane, "The 
Independence," has joined fleet of aircraft assigned to Special Air 
Missions group at Bolling AFB, Washington, D. C. 











RE-ENLISTMENT program shows a slight upward trend for FY '53 despite the 
advantages offered to separatees by the new GI Bill. Lt. Gen. L. S. 
Kuter, AF personnel chief, is placing emphasis toward re-enlistment 
of those who entered service during Korean war, but who were not prompted 
by the career program. Through this, he expects to salvage a good 
portion of training costs which might otherwise be lost. Consideration 
is also being given to broadening re-enlistment eligibility period 
during which a person may retain his current grade from the present 
thirty days to ninety. 











TRANSITION — AF has coined new word, "“airmunitions," which means "AF war- 
fare items of ammunition including explosive, biological, chemical, 
radiological, and atomic weapons." .. . Army is planning to build 
an airport specifically designed for helicopters. .. . Long-range 
program in dental research is underway in the AF. .. . First 
provisional air transport group headquarters exclusively for air 
evacuation was activated at Brooks AFB, Tex., a short while ago. ... 
Sampson AFB, N. Y., has a new policy of a split shift with sacktime 
in between which, it says, will make mess attendant duty (KP) more 
pleasant for basic trainees. 























CAREER PROGRAM — Second complete cycle of airman proficiency tests will get 
underway this month. AF estimates show that if airmen effectiveness can 
be increased by as little as two and one-half percent by more accurate 
placement in jobs, $13 million can be saved over and above the cost of 
testing program. . . . Many AF commanders in the field are urging 
another change in grade structure which would result in certain tech- 
nicians reaching top pay grades without acquiring non-commissioned 
officer status. . . . New regulation which will spell out the responsi- 
bilities of non-commissioned officers is in the works at Hq. USAF. 

- - e In further attempt to increase prestige of its NCOs, AF will 
design new chevrons for airmen first, second, and third classes. 




















GOOD-WILL — Col. George S. Howard's USAF Band squeezed in four concerts for 
Icelandic citizens on recent trip to Reykjavik where his group enter- 
tained Americans stationed at the isolated base. .. . Citation of Honor 
was presented to MATS several weeks ago by National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis recognizing MATS' cooperation during past two years 
"in transferring polio patients for treatment and in flying essential 
equipment into epidemic areas during emergencies." . . .The General 

(Continued on page 13) 
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/ COUNTS — 


AT CANADAIR 


The proficiency of the men who made her 
is a vital factor in an aircraft’s performance record. 


And the performance of Canadair-built planes — civil or military — 
is a tribute to Canadair’s steady people .. . their over-all proficiency ... 
their attention to details... and the skilled use of their equipment. 


We invite you to watch Canadair . . . where proficiency 
counts and performance results . . . for Canadair 
builds lasting quality into the planes she makes. 


CANADAIR 


LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 


A subsidiary of 
GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
CAS3-suST New York, N.Y. — Washington, D.C. 


























5,000 cubic feet of cargo space... 


Flying for the Air Force as C-118A and 
for the Navy as R6D, the Douglas Lift- 
master delivers 14-ton payloads 2850 
miles non-stop—at the lowest cost. 
Outside, Liftmaster shows the same 
aerodynamic lines as its commercial 
counterpart, the DC-6A. Inside, there’s 


300 m.p.h. cruising speed... 


lower cost per ton mile 


= sin. a 


the Douglas Liftmaster 


room for 28,700 pounds of mixed freight. 
Large front and rear doors service cargo 
compartments. A self-powered loading 
elevator lifts 4,000 pounds from truck 
bed height to cabin floor level .. . fits 
either door. Through this combination 
of speed and utility, Liftmaster achieves 


2, Bi 


the ultimate in long-range, low-cost trans- 
portation of military matériel. 
Performance of the Liftmaster is fur. 
ther proof of Douglas leadership in 
aviation. Planes, produced in quantity 
to fly faster and farther with a bigger pay- 
load, are a basic rule of Douglas design. 


























AIRPOWER IN THE NEWS : CONTINUED ny 





Henry H. Arnold Educational Fund will sponsor college careers of twenty- 
one dependent children of AF personnel for the 1952-53 school year. 





BOOTSTRAP — 60,000 AF people, sixty percent of them airmen, are enrolled 





- = oS 








in off-duty study courses from Bermuda to Saudi Arabia and from Japan 
to Germany. Soon Thule and two other Northeast Air Command bases will 
be taking part in the program. Total of 114 accredited colleges and 
universities are cooperating with the AF in providing both ZI and over- 
seas people with chances to further their education. During last year, 
in addition to those enrolled in Operation Bootstrap, there were 50,000 
new enrollments in group study classes and 100,000 in US Armed Forces* 
Institute correspondence courses. Total of 1,617 officers and airmen 
has taken advantage of the six months' TDY at civilian colleges 
offered by AF to those who need but a few academic hours to get degrees. 
Of this number, -911. have already been awarded degrees and 400 are 
now enrolled in various colleges. 


BASES — AF has finished shifting all its jet fighter bases in Germany to 
positions west of the Rhine River. .. . Smoky Hill AFB, Kan., 
Forbes AFB, Kan., and Lockbourne AFB, Ohio, have been added to the 
permanent list of AF installations. .. . San Marcos AFB, Tex., may be 
renamed Edward Gary AFB, if Hq. USAF adopts recommendation of local 
Chamber of Commerce. Lt. Edward Gary was first Hays County man to lose 
his life in WW II. .. . Oscoda AFB, Mich., will be renamed Wurtsmith 
AFB in honor of Maj. Gen. Paul B. Wurtsmith, who was killed in crash of 
B-25 in North Carolina during 1946. 




















FEAR OF FLYING policy, as announced by AF last spring, remains unchanged. 
However, AF has consolidated in a single regulation, AFR 36-70, all 
existing material on the subject plus a new provision of Armed Forces 
Reserve act. 











AF FINANCE — AF now has a finance bible, AF Manual 173-20, a one-package 
encyclopedia containing nearly all the answers that affect the wallet. 
- » « Forty airmen at Offutt AFB are taking an educational course in 
profit investment and stocks. .. . AF finance chief Maj. Gen. John 
R. Gilchrist's new payment system of mechanically processing majority 
of AF checks will result, he says, in significant savings to the AF, 
the Treasury, and to GAO. 














COMING UP — New range station and homer will be set up on off-shore route 
to Alaska in general area in which the C-124 bound for Elmendorf AFB 
crashed last fall. . . . AF will hold its first annual barbershop 
quartet cortest at Selfridge AFB, Mich., on June 5 and 6... 
Department of Defense is considering the voluntary inter-service 
transfer of both Regular and Reserve officers. Final plan must be 
approved by Congress. 














BRIEFS — Brig. Gen. Samuel Russ Harris, Jr., is new commander of Arnold 
: Engineering Development Center, Tullahoma, Tenn. . . . PAA'S Capt. 

Charles F. Blair, first man to fly a single engine plane over North 
Pole on flight from Norway to Alaska, has been appointed by AF to 
teach fighter pilots his simplified system of "packaged" celestial 
navigation. . . - Lt. Col. Moncel Monts is new head of Defense Depart= 
ment's AF press desk at the Pentagon. .. . Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences gave this year's annual Robert M. Losey Award to Dr. Vincent 
J. Schaefer, weather scientist of GE Research Laboratory, “in recogni- 
tion of his research in the field of cloud physics and seeding." 
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SENATE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Sen. Leverett Saltonstall, 
60, from Massachusetts, 
heads the group that will 
conduct hearings on reor- 
ganizing the Defense De- 
partment. Scholarly and 
well-to-do, he gets along 
with just about everybody. 


Rep. Dewey Short, 54, is a 
former Methodist minister 
from Missouri. A keen stu- 
dent of defense problems, 
his committee has first 
crack at ideas submitted by 
the Pentagon to the House. 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL DEWEY SHORT 


Chairman Chairman 


THE WATCHDOGS OF DEFENSE POLIC) 


Mf\ HERE are four men in the new Republican Congress 

who, with their respective committees and subcommittees 
have a good deal to say about the size and quality of the Air 
Force and the other services. They're the watchdogs of de- 
fense policy and defense spending. Much power rests with 
these chairmen. They can set the pattern for our defense 
effort under the new Administration. Here’s what these key 


men look like and a little background on each one of them. ARMED SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


ARMED SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Rep. Richard Wig- 
glesworth, 61, from 
Massachusetts, has 
long been an active 
force in Congress. 
He was a star quar- 
terback at Harvard 
and served in France 


during World War I. 


Sen. Homer Ferguson, 64, 
Michigan’s economy- 
minded senior senator, 
has a reputation as a fact- 
finder and a talent for in- 


vestigation. He must find RICHARD WIGGLESWORTH 


ways to cut defense costs. 
Chairman 


HOMER FERGUSON 


Chairman 
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Aeroproducts reports... 


AEROPROPS KEEP GOING 





DESPITE SE 





OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTO 


Lieutenant (jg) Robert C. Notz, USN, inspects the 
Aeroprop blade that brought him safely back from 
a North Korean target. Flying from fast carrier 
Task Force 77, Lt. Notz’ AD fighter-bomber was hit 
by Red flak during a low level attack. A bite 
approximately 18 inches long was taken out of the 
trailing edge of the blade deep into the rib section. 
The blade remained intact and enabled him to reach 
a repair base. A new Aeroprop blade was installed 
without removing the propeller and the ship was 
returned immediately to combat. 





ERE FLAK DAMA 


OFFICIAL U. 8S. NAVY PHOTO 








Now Lieutenant Commander Lynn DuTemple 
knows why his AD Skymaster raised such a howl 
when he brought it aboard the USS Princeton off 
Korea. A 37mm enemy anti-aircraft shell had torn 
a gaping hole completely through one blade of his 
rie eo LCdr DuTemple had just completed his 
fourth bombing run on Hamhung railroad bridge 
when the flak ripped through his prop blade and 
shattered his canopy. The pierced Aeroprop blade 
did not alter its performance enough to reveal the 
damage until the plane had reached its carrier base. 








ALLISON DIVISION @© GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION @ DAYTON, OHIO 





Vickers Model AA-31308-H Vickers Model AA-31306-H Vickers Model AA-31304-H 
AN-6279-8CD AN-6279-6CD AN-6279-4CD 


BSShER) ome ee 


_VICKERS AA-31308 fii | MIL-V-5523 — 


DYNAMIC ‘| ___ DYNAMIC 
— PERFORMANCE T7¥1{}\'— PERFORMANCE ~] T MICKERS 


Sl RELIEF VALVES 


(\_| PRESSURE | % 
\ TWO PORT e BALANCED PISTON 
Conform to 


a JIS pecification MIL-V-5523 


Pressure variation from cracking point to 

maximum rated capacity of Vickers Fwo-Port : , z ? 

Balanced Piston Relief Valve is considerable The Vickers Two-Port Balanced Piston Relief Valves illustrated here con- 
less than permissible under Specification Trt me . +o ‘ 

MIL.V_5533. “petro og pt dif. form to Specification MIL-V-9523. Their rated capacities (2, 5 and 9 gpm) 
ferential is required between relief valve setting are greater than required by this Specification (1.5, 3.5 and 6 gpm re- 
and unloading valve pressure. spectively). 


{jf | 


The curves at the left illustrate two important characteristics of these 
aes valves: (1) very low pressure variation from cracking point to maximum 
REQUIREMENT + rated capacity, and (2) extremely low internal leakage (less than required 
by Specification MIL-V-5523). Smoother operation and greater accuracy 
throughout a wide range of pressure adjustment are other significant 
advantages. Operating pressure range is adjustable from 500 to 4500 psi 
without parts change. 
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These valves are also available in four-port models and can be provided 


- — 7 with a vent control for unloading the system pressure. For further in- 


‘ te com) F DECREASE "| formation about the complete line of Vickers Balanced Piston Relief 


ee) TI Valves write for new Bulletin A-5204. 


TYPICAL PERFORMANCE CURVE | 
MODEL AA-31308 RELIEF VALVE 


r MIL-0-5606 FLUID TEMP. 100° Fe" ' WICKERS 

L ee : a a +s wie ICKERS Incorporated 

100% 10% 90% DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 

PRESSURE SETTING 1526 OAKMAN BLVD. © DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Curve showing extremely low internal leakage 


— Two-Port Balanced Piston Relief ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 19:1 
alve. 
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This year airline travelers will be introduced to the 
fastest of the conventional aircraft before the jets arrive. 
One will be the Super Constellation, carrying 59 persons 
in a plush version, or 99 tourist passengers. The other is 
the DC-7. Speed of the new planes will be in the 
neighborhood of 400 mph. 

= = a 

Italy has built the world’s first big jet-propelled 
dirigible. It is 184 feet long. 

* * = 

One out of every four airline passengers who hail a 
taxi at New York airports in the year 1960 will be hailing 
a helicopter. That's 
how the Port of New 
York Authority sees 
it from here. 

* bd * 

Introduction of 
commercial jets may 
herald the return of 
the flying boat. 
Heavy jet aircraft re- 
quire very long runways, complicate d landing gear, and 
runway thickness of about two feet. And jets have a 
blowtorch effect on runways during takeoff. Using natural 
water approaches to big cities would meet the airport 
problem economically and provide convenient terminals, 

= * % 

Since Lindbergh’s 1927 solo flight to Paris, Amer- 
ican aircraft manufacturers have produced more than 


450,000 planes. 





* * od : 

Private pilots like to fly the Pennsylvania Turnpike’s 
concrete beam from Pittsburgh to Harrisburg, and so many 
small planes have made emergency landings in bad 
weather along this busy highway that a landing strip is 
now being built alongside the road halfway between the 
two cities. The strip is long enough to accommodate a DC-8. 

Sod bod 2 

An estimated 2,000 different items are now being car- 
tied by air freight. Air freight shipments have an average 
weight of between 150 and 300 pounds. 

e = + 

The Army is getting deliveries of the new four-pas- 
senger Helioplane, which can cruise at speeds as low 
as 35 mph and operate from strips as short as 100 yards. 

® * * 

Airport traffic control towers at civil airports handled 
more than 16 million landings and takeoffs last year. Air 
carriers accounted for 4.7 million, military aircraft 2.8 
million, and private 


aircraft 9.1 million. 
° 2 oO 


A new supersonic 
plane can fly twice 
as fast as a_ pistol 
bullet. 

> 9 2 

Coach travel on 
the domestic air- 
lines was up 89 percent over 1951. One quarter of 
all air travel in the US is now at bargain rates. 

* 2 J ° 

When the jetliner Comet comes into the airport loading 
area, 140 feet of clear space must be maintained between 
the jet orifice and any other object because of the heat 
of the jet blast. 





By Wilfred Owen 














FAST: Ad High-speed 


Motion Pictures SHOW you! 


With a great roar this guided missile should rip skyward 
at 3,500 miles an hour. What happened just before 
it took off? Only FASTAX—the world’s highest-speed 
motion picture camera—can accurately tell. FASTAX 
slows action down with its speed range from 150 to 
16,000 pictures a second. 

In industry FASTAX is rendering the same service by 
turning the blur of speed into clear pictures for visual 
analysis. Viewed on the screen, action is slowed down as 
much as 700 times. Engineers see the cause of excessive 
wear, vibration, noise or early failure. The result— better 
design, longer performance. 


SEE WOLLENSAK for complete high-speed equipment 
. cameras, lenses, lights, control equipment, exposure 
meters, film and other aids for better picture making. 


WATCH WOLLENSAK for new developments in high- 
speed photography. 


Let us help you solve your problems. WRITE to 
Industrial & Technical Photographic Division. 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
“ROCHESTER 21, N.Y. 
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Front Line 


Chase Assault Transports are designed 
especially to meet the exacting require- 
ments of the Air Force and Army. 

No other planes are capable of 
delivering vehicles, weapons and troops 
to forward combat areas by landing — 
or evacuating casualties from foxholes 
direct to rear area hospitals. 

AVITRUC - truly the front line express. 





PROPLE 


In The Air News 


Capt. Dolphin Overton Ill, with the hottest 
streak ever seen in MIG Alley, made ace 
by bagging five 
MIGs in four 
days. He became 
the 24th jet ace 
of the Korean 
war on his next- 
to-last combat 
mission. Earlier 
he’d flown 100 
missions in F- 
84s, then volun- 
teered for a tour 
in Sabres, with the 5lst F-I Wing, to 
“get a crack at those MIGs.” His home 
is Andrews, S. C. 


Ist Lt. Harold E. Fischer, Jr., who became 
history’s 25th jet ace January 24, the same 
day Captain 
Overton also got 
MIG number 
five. Fischer, 
who first scored 
against the MIGs 
last November, 
bagged his 
fourth Red jet 
the day before 
he made ace. His 
wife lives in 
North Las Vegas, Nev., and his father 
in Swea City, Iowa. 


Maj. Richard W. Burt, Director of Opera- 
tions of the Utah Wing of CAP, who 
climaxed an in- 
tensive ground 
andairsearch 
for a missing C- 
46 in January by 
spotting the 
wreckage of the 
transport on 
Bear River 
Mountain, in 
Idaho. Thirty- 
seven Korean 
veterans died in the crash. Burt discov- 


_ ered the wrecked plane on the sixth day 


of the search. 


Lt. Col. Edwin L. Heller, one of the top 
fighter pilots of WW II (19% German 
planes in the 
ETO), who is 
missing in action 
in Korea where 
as an F-86 pilot 
he had 3% MIGs 
to his credit. The 
Red radio at 
Peking claims he 
parachuted safe- 
ly and was cap- 
tured. Heller, 
33, of Wynnewood, Pa., got two MIGs 
and a promotion from major just the day 
before he was shot down. 
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Do you know this panel of experts? 


These Avien gages tell an important 
story to pilots—and purchasing men 


Remember the days of “ball and needle” instruments? 


The men in today’s cockpits need far more accurate gages 
of fuel, temperature, thrust and other quantities. Instru- 
mentation has become a new science — a science in which 
Avien is a vital part. 


Every month, Avien produces over 10,000 major instru- 
ment components for the aviation industry. 


We'd like you to meet some of our panel members: 


A—This is the Jet Tailpipe Thermometer, first of its kind 
to use the servo principle. Result: long scale and a 
gage unaffected by lead characteristics. 


B—Cylinder Head Temperature Indicator. Again, first to 
use the servo principle for long scale and greater 
accuracy. 


C—Jet Engine Thrustmeter that computes gross thrust 
from measurements of tailpipe pressures and ambient 
pressures. 


D—One of more than fifty fuel gages made by Avien. It 
measures fuel quantity by weight, eliminates moving 
parts in fuel tank. 


E—Another Avien fuel gage with a “sensitive” or vernier 
indicator to provide readability to 0.1% of contents. 


F—This is a Counter Indicator, also readable to 0.1% of 
tank fuel. You can see how it tells the fuel story at a 
glance. 


Avien has made these gages smaller, simpler, lighter, more 
reliable, more accurate. 


It took three kinds of engineering to make them that way. 


Application Engineering — that “custom-builds” gage sys- 
tems to individual aircraft. Installation Engineering — that 
supervises and often re-engineers right at the installation 
stage. Field Engineering — that checks and re-checks Avien 
gages in service. 


This triple-play is happening on bases all over the country. 
Avien equipment is now specified for over 45 military air- 
craft. 


Avien has design imagination. It has modern facilities. It 
has top management and production teams. 


A simple inquiry is a worthwhile investment for the men 
who manage the airpower dollar. 





AVIATION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
34-56 58th STREET, WOODSIDE, L. 1., NEW YORK 














Bookkeepers... 
Bakers... 
and Busy 
Dressmakers... 


Americans Are folling Up Their Sleeves! 


YES, ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 
ARE GIVING BLOOD SO THAT 
OUR WOUNDED MAY LIVE! 


e Today, the blood ofa 
Boston bookkeeper may be 
flowing through the veins of 
a wounded kid from a Kansas 
farm ... the blood of a pretty 
Southern housewife may have 
saved the life of a grizzled 
leatherneck. For, blood is 
blood, a God-given miracle 
for which there is no substi- 
tute .. . and when a man’s 
life hangs in the balance and 
blood is needed, there is 
nothing else to take its place! 

Right now the need for 
blood is urgent. In hospitals 
—at home and overseas— 


many men require four and 
six transfusions during deli- 
cate operations. And the 
blood must be there—when 
it’s needed. So give the most 
precious gift of all—your 
blood! 

Be assured that giving 
blood is neither difficult nor 
distressing. And what a thrill 
there is in knowing that 
you’ve performed a really 
unselfish act! So call your 
local American Red Cross 
today and make an appoint- 
ment. And tell your friends 
and neighbors about your ex- 
perience. Let them share the 
wonderful feeling Americans 
get when they roll up their 
sleeves—and give blood, 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT PINT OF 
BLOOD YOU WERE 
GOING TO GIVE? 


“Coll Your American Red Cross Today f 
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From nose to tail, the famous Fairchild “Flying Boxcar” 

is manned by unseen hands—4 different types of Lear Products, 
performing a dozen different tasks. Included are such 
precision-engineered electro-mechanical products as Linear and 
Rotary Actuators, Flexible Shafting and Screw Jacks. 


Operating cowl flaps, trim tabs, air exit flap, main gear up-lock, 
paratainer door—helping regulate and control the flow of air 
to engine, cockpit, and cargo—performing many other exacting 
and varied tasks, Lear electro-mechanical components and 


systems are making essential contributions to the vital service 
rendered by the C-119. 


In the field of electro-mechanical actuation and controls, 
twenty-one years of engineering development, design, and 
precision manufacturing have earned for Lear a position of 
recognized leadership in flight control. 


i 
GRAND RAPIDS icv Saat | 





LEAR LINEAR ACTUATOR Series 401— 
precision engineered, installed in military 


110 lonia Ave. N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan and commercial aircraft, is typical of the Lear 


a 2 re electro-mechanical actuators designed to meet 
Lear-Romec Division, Elyria, Ohio F aii 7 the exacting requirements of the C-119. 


LearCal Division, Los Angeles, California iN 
Lear, Incorporated, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


/ OTHER 
ELECTRO-MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT: 


Electronic Tempercture 
and Positioning 
Controls °¢ Magnetic 
Clutches * Sub-Minia- 
ture Motor Generators 
© Motor-Driven Preci- 
sion Gear Mechanisms 
¢ Servo Motors 
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Milaybe you’ve never thought of it this way, 
but here at Allison we believe an aircraft 
engine builder’s responsibility goes way 
beyond the product he builds. We think of 
our job as helping to create the kind of 
engine installation which will enable air- 
plane and engine to deliver their best per- 
formance long after they have been delivered 
to operating activities. 


That’s why we have—in addition to engine 
engineers—a group of specialists whose job 
is to assist aircraft manufacturers in getting 
the most out of the jet engines we build. 
This group includes structural designers, 
aero-dynamicists, stress analysts, engineer- 
ing test pilots—men with solid experience in 
all phases of aircraft design and construction. 


Working at our flight test facility in Indian- 


apolis, these men install our engines in fly- 
ing test beds and check engine installations 
in finished planes. Engine control settings 
are worked out to fit particular airplane con- 
ditions and air intake and exhaust systems 
are studied to be sure of the best possible 
environment for the engine. 


Such specialists are an important part of 
Allison’s great engineering team, which is 
backed by the GM Technical Center in 
Detroit, and by the engineering staffs of 
other GM divisions. 


This tremendous pool of engineering knowl- 
edge and experience helps explain the con- 
tinuous improvement in the already superior 
performance of Allison jet engines—engines 
that have flown more hours in the air than 
any other make of jets. 


GENERAL 
MOTOR: 
# 
CFE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


World's most experienced designer and builder of aircraft turbine engines 
J35 and J71 Axial, J33 Centrifugal Turbo-Jet Engines, T38 and T40 Turbo-Prop Engines 








Time of Decision 


The excerpts be- 
low are from a 
speech by Ber- 
nard M. Baruch 
to a graduating 
class of the Armed 
Forces Staff Col- 
lege. We feel the 
elder statesman’s 
words are perti- 
nent to the prob- 
lems of today and 
will benefit our 
readers. 

—| HE Epirors. 


Bernard Baruch 


OR nearly half a century, I have been 

associated with members of our 
armed forces and in all that time have 
never met a so-called “military man” 
who was not as fervently desirous for 
peace as the ordinary civilian... . 

... 1 resent—and oppose—any effort to 
reduce the military to secondary citizen- 
ship, as I would any effort to impose 
secondary citizenship on anyone because 
of occupation, race, color or creed... . 

... This is not the time to decontrol 
prices and other mobilization disciplines. 
It is the time to decontrol politics and 
selfishness. 

This is not the time to scuttle and run. 
It is the time to stand fast and see the 
struggle for peace through. . 

This is not the time to try to evade the 
fair share of the burden which each of 
us should bear. It is the time to make a 
real effort— which has not yet been tried 
—to distribute the burdens of the cold 
war and of Korea fairly. ... 

... It is one of the marvels of Amer- 
ican history that our armed forces have 
never failed us in time of war, con- 
sidering how we treat them in time of 
peace.... 

...In ancient, primitive times, it was 
the practice to beat or kill a courier who 
brought bad news. That is somewhat the 
plight of the military today. It has fallen 
to them to warn the American people of 
the greater danger of war which we 
face.... 

...In the past, we thought of peace 
as the normal state of affairs and war as 
a fitful interruption, which we rallied to 
overcome, and then returned to our re- 
laxed, peacegoing ways. Today there is 
no peace. As far into the future as we 
dare look, we cannot see an end to this 
nightmare attrition of neither war nor 
peace. ... 

... Unless we are adequately armed 
nothing else that we undertake can avail. 
If we are to build a lasting peace, we 
must first be able to keep the peace. 

It is well to remember that thus far 
not a single country in the world has em- 
braced communism voluntarily. All who 
have succumbed have had it forced upon 
them at the point of a gun.... 

... Those who shirk the disciplines 
necessary to build our defenses are the 
ones who imperil our liberties. . . . 

... In our lifetime we have suffered 
less from our so-called “militarists” than 
from a civilian refusal to face up to the 
realities of military power.—END 
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“ALODINE” No. 100 


“Alodine” No. 100 forms an amorphous 
phosphate surface on aluminum which is 
thin, tough, durable, non-metallic, con- 
tinuous with and a part of the basis 
metal. The “Alodine” film anchors paint, 
prolongs paint life, and protects alumi- 
num exposed unpainted to the atmos- 
phere. 


With the “Alodine” No. 100 bath at 
its normal temperature of 120° F., coat- 
ing time by immersion approximates 
144 minutes—and by spraying, 15 to 
20 seconds. Coating times and bath 
temperatures can be varied to suit oper- 
ating conditions. 


“ALODINE” No. 600 


“Alodine” No. 600 forms corrosion- 
resistant coatings that provide excellent 
protection for unpainted aluminum and 
also make an effective paint-base. ‘This 
grade is recommended for use in place 
of “Alodine” No. 100 on aluminum 
parts that are to remain unpainted or 
to be only partly painted; and on all 
aluminum castings and forgings whether 
or not these are given a paint finish. 
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“ALODINE” FLOW SHEETS 





MULTI-STAGE POWER WASHER FOR 
a 
SPRAY ALODIZING ~ 





IMMERSION TANKS FOR DIP 
ALODIZING 


PROCESS SEQUENCE 
1. Clean 2. Rinse 3. ““Alodine”’ 
4. Rinse 5. Final Rinse 


NOTE: Equipment can be of mild steel 
throughout,“ except the ‘Alodine’’ 
stage which must be of dcid-re- 
sistant material. 











“Alodine” No. 600 is applied at room 
temperature (70° to 120° F.). Recom- 
mended coating times are 3 to 5 minutes 
for an immersion process and 1 to 14 
minutes for a spray process. 


Amorphous mixture of mete! oxides and chrom 
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WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON “ALODINE” AND 
ON YOUR OWN ALUMINUM PROTECTION PROBLEMS, 


or Shows good resistance against bimetallic or 
galvanic corrosion. 
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A Fairchild C-119 Flying Boxcar 





ot ti CL 


will easily carry . 


four 250 gallon water trailers (loaded) 


plus eight supply men into forward combat 


areas...and it is being done day after day! 
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NE US MOP ENOUGH 


Can we afford to come in second best in the race 


for an intercontinental ballistic missile? 


UR TASK is to see to it that the balance of power, 
which has since 1945 prohibited and deterred 
the Soviet Union from waging war, is main- 
tained, and is not upset against us.” So com- 

mented Mr. Walter Lippmann in his highly respected 
and nationally read newspaper column last month. 
That, briefly and simply, must be the essence of 
our defense planning. For, unless the above require- 
ment is met, and met completely, all the billions of 
dollars, all the man-hours, all the tons of materials 
that are being poured into our military machine will ‘ 
be wasted. The technological revolution of the past 
decade has placed the free world in a position where 
“almost” will not do. We either will remain safe and 
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free or we will perish. 

Mr. Lippmann then pointed out 
why this question of balance of power 
is so vital to our national survival. 
“As long as the United States’ offen- 
sive power is kept strong enough to 
strike deeply and repeatedly inside 
the Soviet Union,” he said, “the offen- 
sive arm is itself the primary defense, 
not only of the United States but of 
all our allies. . . . It will almost cer- 
tainly be true that no perfect, indeed 
no adequate, local defense can be 


provided throughout the world against 
external attacks—and that the deter- 
rent power of the offensive is the 
only reliable global defense. . . . 

“If this is true, then the highest pri- 
ority should be given to the scientific 
research, the engineering experiments 
and the technological preparations 
most likely to maintain the advan- 
tage we now possess in the field of 
the strategic offensive. The advantage 
would be lost if we ever fall into the 
grave error of assuming that our prob- 


WHAT MAKES A WEAPON ABSOLUTE? 


WARHEAD 


VEHICLE 





INTELLIGENCE 


To be absolute, in the context of 
our time, a weapon must (1) have 
a destructive capability great 
enough so that its use in sufficient 
numbers over a given period of time 
can render a strategic decision. Such 
a warhead would be the hydrogen 
bomb, with the explosive force of 
from three to five million tons of 
TNT. (2) You must be able to de- 
liver this explosive in a manner that 
makes retaliation difficult and inter- 
ception or deflection well nigh im- 
possible. An intercontinental missile 
with a speed of from fifteen to 
twenty times that of sound and a 
reasonable degree of accuracy 
would be that vehicle. (3) You must 
know what the strategic targets are 
and where they are located on the 
earth’s surface. This is a function of 
intelligence. The only foreseeable 
defense against this combination 
would be to stop it before it were 
launched. 


lem is to produce in greater and 
greater quantities the weapons we 
now have. For the race of armaments 
is not only, or mainly, a contest about 
the size of existing forces. The race is 
a contest about the character and the 
quality of the forces that will replace 
the existing forces four years, eight 
years, ten years hence.” 

It is difficult to quarrel with these 
premises. If we accept them, it be- 
comes extremely important to take a 
look at the direction this country is 
taking in the development of these 
forces of the future. 

Since 1945 we have had the atomic 
bomb. The Russians have had the 
bomb since 1949. Since the first crude 
Hiroshima bomb, which had a de- 
structive capacity of twenty kilotons 
(KTs) of TNT, the A-bomb has been 
perfected to the point where it is 
roughly four times as destructive as 
the original. Now the hydrogen bomb 
holds forth promise of a destructive 
capability of an order that staggers 
the imagination—perhaps 200 or more 
times as powerful as the bomb which 
leveled Hiroshima. This is indeed an 
absolute warhead, if by that we mean 
one which, if delivered to enough tar- 
gets of strategic vulnerability, could 
bring about a strategic decision be- 
fore an enemy could employ effective 
countermeasures. 

We have already pointed out (Air 
Force, Jan., Feb., June 1952) that 
there is good reason to believe that 
the Soviet Union is not far behind us 
in the development of the hydrogen 
bomb. Indeed, it is entirely possible 
that Russia, in its ceaseless drive for 
world domination, may have skipped 
some of the intermediate phases and 
plunged boldly ahead in the search 
for the absolute warhead. We waited 
five years after we exploded our first 
atomic bomb to begin work on the 
hydrogen bomb. It hardly seems in 
character that the Reds have been as 


- dilatory. 


It is well to reiterate here a point 
which we have also made from time 
to time (Ar Force, Jan., Feb. 1952) 
—that once the Reds have enough 
nuclear weapons to knock out our 
strategic targets, the matter of rela- 
tive size of stockpiles becomes aca- 
demic. Stated simply, it means that 
as soon as they are satisfied as to what 
constitutes “enough,” it matters little 
how many nuclear weapons we may 
have. 

The character of forces four, eight, 
and ten years hence is, however, es- 
tablished not only in terms of war- 
heads—absolute or otherwise — but 
also in terms of our ability to dispose 
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of them on vital targets. Thus, the de- 
livery problem, and the target, be- 
comes paramount. There are, in fact, 
three essential parts to an absolute 
weapon: (1) a warhead capable of 
rendering a strategic decision; (2) 
an uninterceptible vehicle to carry it 
to its target, and; (3) accurate deter- 
mination of these target locations on 
the earth’s surface, plus a guidance 
system that will hit them. 

With the two most powerful na- 
tions in the world already in posses- 
sion, or nearing possession, of the war- 
head it seems logical that the one 
which first develops an unintercept- 
ible vehicle will see the balance of 
power tip in its favor. It also follows 
that, should that nation be the Soviet 
Union, she must employ these weap- 
ons before we catch up with her. For 
if she fails to do so, she will have lost 
an advantage she can never regain. 
When both sides possess such weap- 
ons in decisive quantities we will have 
reached a stand-off, a situation which 
we might strive to maintain, but 
which the Communist philosophy of 
world domination could not tolerate. 

Let’s take a look, then, at the de- 
livery problem. At the moment our in- 
tercontinental delivery vehicle is still 
the B-36, reinforced by B-50s and 
B-29s operating from overseas bases, 
plus a number of Navy planes which 
are capable of carrying the A-bomb. 
Best guess is that, as of now, these 
aircraft could achieve about fifty per- 
cent of a strategic decision. That is, 
they could probably knock out half 
of the Soviet’s strategic targets with- 
in the first forty-eight hours of an of- 
fensive. Meanwhile, of course, the So- 
viet defense is tightening to a degree 
that will steadily reduce this percent- 
age as these aircraft become obsolete 
within the next few years. 

We can limit the growing vulner- 
ability of the B-36 by several methods. 
We could, for example, equip it with 
an air-to-ground guided missile armed 
with a nuclear warhead, which could 
be fired without sending the big 
bombers directly over heavily de- 
fended targets. Parasite fighters, car- 
ried by the B-36 to the fringe of this 
defense area, could serve the same 
purpose. Or, with the baby A-bomb, 
fighters operating from advanced 
bases, using in-flight refueling, could 
be used for the job. 

Within the next two or three years, 
improved refueling techniques plus 
improvements in the aircraft itself 
will give the B-47 an intercontinental 
capability and give us a faster and 
therefore less vulnerable A-bomb car- 
rier. In-flight refueling may permit 
even faster jet fighters, carrying baby 
A-bombs, to operate effectively 
against strategic targets. Our sub- 
sonic bombers and fighters would, of 


course, be greatly neutralized, if not 
made impotent, by Russia’s introduc- 
tion of a supersonic interceptor, al- 
ways a possibility and always a dire 
threat. 

Beyond these steps lie various 
ramifications such as B-36-type air- 
craft carrying long-range, supersonic 
air-to-ground missiles or parasite 
fighters. Such a progression would 
eventually include a supersonic inter- 
continental bomber and _ surface-to- 
surface intercontinental missiles, first 
subsonic, later supersonic, all with A 
or H bomb warheads. 

All of these delivery~ techniques 
have one defect in common—they are 
capable of interception or deflection 
in varying degrees. The ideal vehicle 
would be one that could carry the A- 
bomb warhead, could hit the target 
with accuracy, and would fly so high 
and so fast that it would be invulner- 
able to surface and aerial defenses. 
Such a vehicle, equipped with an H- 
bomb warhead, would be as close to 
an absolute weapon as one would 
have to get. 

And such a weapon is not impos- 
sible to achieve. The German V-2, a 
twelve-ton rocket, reached a speed of 
nearly 4,000 miles per hour and was 
uninterceptible. In fact, the first 
warning of its presence was the ex- 
plosion. It very nearly won the war for 
Germany, or at the least nearly pro- 
longed it to an almost unbearable 
degree. 

General Eisenhower, in his book 
Crusade in Europe, wrote of the V-2: 

“It seemed likely that if the Ger- 
man had succeeded in perfecting and 
using these new weapons six months 
earlier than he did, our invasion of 
Europe would have proved exceed- 
ingly difficult, perhaps impossible. I 
feel sure that if he had succeeded in 
using these weapons over a six-month 
period .. . OVERLORD (the main 
cross-Channel assault) might well 
have been written off.” - 

If the V-2’s range had been reck- 
oned in thousands of miles instead of 
hundreds, and if its 2,200-pound war- 
head had been a hydrogen bomb, or 
even a Hiroshima-type A-bomb, 
chances are that neither the United 
States nor Russia would be worrying 
about the other today. 

That the V-2 was too little and too 
late is of little moment now. What is 
important, is to realize that a similar 
type missile, with a range of 5,000 to 
6,000 miles and a warhead of almost 
infinite destructiveness, is well within 
the realm of probability. This is the 
“ballistic” missile, and the fate of the 
free world may well depend upon 
whether this nation or Russia first 
achieves its operational use. 

From the standpoint of the free 
world, the picture is not encouraging. 





Germany’s V-2 defied interception. _ 


For one thing, we know that a num- 
ber of German scientists and Ger- 
many’s ballistic missile experts, along 
with their advanced research facili- 
ties, have disappeared behind the 
Iron Curtain. We must assume a Rus- 
sian store of basic knowledge in this 
field that could easily surpass our 
own. 

There is also a growing body of 
opinion which believes that the Soviet 
Union may be leap-frogging in the 
field of missile construction, as well 
as in nuclear weapon development. 
At present Russia’s strategic air arm 
is believed to consist of about several 
hundred TU-4s, copied from our own 
B-29. This, while not a truly inter- 
continental force, is believed capable 
of hitting seventy-five or so strategic 
targets in the United States on one- 
way missions, with the crews bailing 
out over the United States or continu- - 
ing into a neutral country for intern- 
ment, We might add parenthetically 
at this point that Russia’s target in- 
telligence problem is nowhere near 
as great as ours. The United States is 
well-mapped, and a great quantity of 
information about our targets, includ- 

(Continued on following page) 
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Flight Plan for a Ballistic Missile 


A ballistic missile actually would be a huge projectile plus a guid- 
ance system. Thrust would have to be measured in hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, and speed in terms of 10,000 to 15,000 miles 
per hour, for a range of 5,000 to 6,000 miles. The warhead would 
probably be an H-bomb. Guidance and propulsion would operate 
only during the first part of the upward portion of the flight. The 
principle of this missile is much like that of an artillery shell, except 
for guidance. The idea is to get the missile headed in the right direc- 
tion over the necessary trajectory to hit its target. Unless the pro- 
pulsion unit shuts off evenly, variation in thrust may make the 
missile tumble as it passes through the apex of its trajectory. Velocity 
must be kept under 18,000 miles per hour so the missile won‘t go 
out so far that the earth’s gravitational pull can’t bring it back. In 
that case it would become an artificial satellite and circle the earth 
as the moon does. Once the missile begins its downward path, it 
becomes a free-falling body and plunges back into the atmosphere. 
Here heating would be a major problem as the atmosphere becomes 
increasingly dense. 








ing location, is free for the asking. 
Further, the Communists have a well- 
knit organization in this country, per- 
fectly capable of operating clandes- 
tine navigational aids to guide the 
bombers to the targets. And Russia 
will continue to enjoy the advantage 
of initiative, an advantage which can 
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be measured in great offensive power, 
in military efficiency, and in economy. 

But to date there have been few 
indications that Russia is thinking 
along the lines of long-range, high- 
speed bombers to supplant the TU-4. 
True, they are working on what 
amounts to a turboprop version of 





our B-36 (Air Force, Feb. 1951), 
But the important point is that Rus- 
sian development in the high-speed, 
long-range bomber class does not ap- 
pear to measure up to her potential, 
And if she is not going all-out in 
building advanced bombers, it’s a 
reasonable guess that her native aero- 
dynamic talent, plus the captured 
German scientists and facilities, may 
well be concentrated on long-range 
missiles. 

What we are doing in the field of 
the intercontinental ballistic missile 
is highly classified, as it should be. 
But it is no secret that it does not, at 
present, occupy a very high priority 
in our defense program. One school 
of thought believes that our present 
store of basic knowledge is not far 
enough advanced to make a large in- 
vestment in ballistic missiles profitable 
at this time. We are woefully short on 
research facilities, including high- 
speed wind tunnels. The best we 
have at the moment are those con- 
fiscated from the Germans in 1945, to 
be installed at the Arnold Engineer- 
ing Development Center in Tennes- 
see, and most of these are still in 
storage. On the other hand, ballistic 
missile proponents say that we will 
never accumulate this knowledge fast 
enough to overcome a possible Rus- 
sian lead under present programming. 
Admitting our lack of basic knowl- 
edge, some scientists argue that we 
can only get it in time by an empiri- 
cal, trial-and-error approach, and that 
money should be allocated immedi- 
ately for prototype construction. 
Otherwise, Russia will have the jump 
on us by a matter of years, again as- 
suming, as in the H-bomb, that she is 
not as dilatory in such matters as 
we are. 

There are admitted obstacles to de- 
velopment of a successful ballistic 
missile, one with a range of 5-6,000 
miles a speed of Mach 15 to 20 
(roughly 10,000 to 15,000 miles per 
hour), and able to hit within an ac- 
ceptable distance of a given target 


with a thermonuclear warhead. But 


they are not insuperable, or at least 
not in theory. We don’t know be- 
cause we really haven’t tried—just as 
we delayed trying to produce the 
H-bomb. 

High on the list is the question of 
what to make it of. The missile will 
have to hurtle its way entirely through 
the layer of atmosphere that enve- 
lopes the earth, a thousand miles or 
more, out into space and back again. 
The frictional heat generated would 
melt any structural material in use or 
contemplated today. The pessimists 
say this calls for an entirely new ma- 
terial, perhaps a ceramic, a new alloy, 
or one of the new combinations of 
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BALLISTIC MISSILE 





metals and ceramics called cermets. 
They say that it will be useless to 
spend a great deal more money be- 
fore this problem is licked, or ap- 
parently licked, through more basic 
research. The optimists counter with 
the possibility that the problem may 
well be solved with existing materials, 
utilizing improved cooling devices to 
turn the trick. After all, they point 
out, the missile will be within the at- 
mosphere for only a relatively few 
seconds of its flight and the cooling 
system need function only during that 
period. As one engineer has put it, 
“The soup must boil before it can 
burn.” 

The shape such a missile would 
take is another problem but the V-2 
is a good place from which to start. 
The vehicle might look much like a 
giant artillery shell, or like a V-2 
minus fins, since the bulk of its flight 
would be outside the atmosphere, 
with nothing for fins to work against. 
Aerodynamic shape appears to be no 
great obstacle, although here again 
one runs into the argument of lack 
of basic knowledge versus the school 
which wants to build prototypes now 
and evolve the best shape through 
testing at progressively greater speeds 
and altitude. 

Propulsion is an admitted problem. 
The V-2’s rocket engine had a thrust 
of 56,000 pounds, enough to propel 
the twelve-ton vehicle sixty or seventy 
miles into the stratosphere at a speed 
of 4,000 miles per hour. But former 
Secretary of the Air Force Thomas 
K. Finletter has predicted “a time 
when we will have rocket engines 
producing ten times the thrust of the 
original V-2, or about 500,000 pounds. 
... Speeds can be attained approach- 
ing 20,000 miles an hour, or more 
than fifteen times the speed of the 
rotation of the earth, and huge dis- 
tances will be reached by these 
rockets. And the altitudes at which 
they fly will, of course, take them out 
into space.” 

This kind of performance would 
be good enough for the ballistic mis- 
sile we are discussing. More than 
enough, as a matter of fact, for its 
terminal velocity must be kept under 
18,000 miles per hour, or it would 
reach a point where the earth’s gravi- 
tational pull would not suffice to bring 
it back and it might encircle the globe 
forever, an accidental, .man-made 
satellite. 

Whether a propulsion unit of the 


magnitude envisaged by Mr. Finletter . 


would be chemically fueled is another 
question. Some fuel experts-are pessi- 
mistic. They say we have been deal- 


ing with chemical fuels for a number 
of centuries and have a pretty good 
idea by now of what they can and 
cannot do. On the other hand, we 
are just beginning to scratch the sur- 
face in nuclear propulsion. It would 
be much easier to design a nuclear- 
propelled missile than an atomic- 
powered, man-carrying craft, since 
no heavy shielding would be needed 
to protect personnel. Propulsion would 
seem to be a field in which develop- 
ment of a ballistics missile could be 
accelerated by additional effort right 
now. 

Guidance is another problem but 


basically it does not seem to be as. 


difficult as in a slower, atmospheric 
missile which must depend on a navi- 
gation system in operation throughout 
its flight. With the ballistic missile, 
after you point it in the right direc- 
tion, calculate the proper trajectory 
and shoot it, external guidance may 
be introduced during the first portion 
of the flight, while the missile is still 
within the atmosphere and while the 
propulsion unit is operating. But from 
then on the missile is on its own. And 
with a thermonuclear warhead that 
combines the terrible devastation of 
200 atomic bombs, pinpoint accuracy 
is not necessary. 

Which brings us to the third re- 
quirement for the absolute weapon — 
target intelligence. This means know- 
ing what the targets are and where 
they are. Even with a weapon that 
can miss dead center by miles or more 
and still accomplish its mission, tar- 
get intelligence is still a bottleneck. 
For even a guidance system that is 
theoretically and technically’ perfect 
is only as good as the information 
that is fed into it. We not only have to 
know generally where a target might 
be inside Russia but we must know 
precisely, mathematically, in the 
sense that a cartographer knows the 
precise location of a given bench- 
mark. In these terms our intelligence 
is not good and indications are that 
it is not getting much better. A re- 
nowned aerial strategist remarked 
not long ago that, if he were respon- 
sible for the defense of this nation 
and was told he had an additional 
two billion dollars to spend, he would 
spend it, not on hardware, but on 
intelligence. And the problem seems 
to go beyond mere money and be- 
comes a matter of methods. We are 
still gentlemen, intelligence-wise. 

The Russians, on the other hand, 
find their problem in this field much 
simpler, as pointed out earlier. They 
not only know where our targets are 
but they will have active help in lo- 


cating them. It has been estimated 


that we would need three times the 


number of bombs or missiles to do 
the same amount of damage to Russia 
as she could do to us, solely because 
of the difference in the amounts of 
information available on the respec- 
tive targets. So the necessity of our 
reaching the absolute weapon before 
the Soviet Union does would seem to 
be compounded by this consideration. 

Theoretically, of course, the per- 
manently absolute weapon will never 
exist.. The age in which we live is 
expanding its knowledge much too fast 
to say that no defense could ever be 
devised against a ballistic missile. In 
fact, there is such a defense, namely 
destruction of the missile and its 
launching base prior to its take-off. 
But, if the term may be permitted, 
it certainly would be a relatively ab- 
solute weapon. That is, there is no 
foreseeable defense within the pe- 
riod of time in which such a missile 
could be developed. 

The problem today would seem to 
be one of emphasis. To those who say 
that we cannot afford to gamble more 
manpower, brainpower, money, and 
materials on the development of an 
“absolute” weapon, there are equally 
able men who say we cannot afford to 
retard its development by withholding 
these things. An analysis of the na- 
tional budget indicates that the 
money we now are spending on our 
entire missile program approximates 
one-fortieth of the annual defense ap- 
propriation, and that the money be- 
ing spent on ballistic missile research 
and development is but a fraction of 
that amount. It is well known that we 
are duplicating our efforts in missile 
projects due to lack of a unified ap- 
proach to the problem. We are invest- 
ing manpower, resources, and money 
in long-range missiles which will 
travel far less than the speed of the 
ballistic missile and which are being 
projected over the same time period. 
Ballistic missile development, it is 
argued, is suffering through lack of 
test vehicles, and the only real bar- 
rier is lack of money — not new money 
necessarily, but money already being 
spent on less worthwhile missile proj- 
ects. : 

One point seems clear. We can no 
longer doubt the feasibility of the. 
intercontinental ballistic missile with- 
in the foreseeable future. Would an 
additional effort made now shorten 
the time in- which such a missile 
could be achieved? There is good evi- 


-dence that it would. The next ques- 


tion is, Will it be? We think it is 
worthy of further examination.—ENp 
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For adequate air defense we must find 
the best possible instruments and 

fit them into the weapons system best 

able to defend our people, cities, 


factories, and the SAC bases 
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Round-the-clock care for the B-36s 


By Maj. Gen. Gordon P. Saville (USAF, Ret.) 


UR NATIONAL Military Establishment bears the off- 

cial name “Department of Defense.” In the same sense, 

“Air Defense” has been loosely used to describe US 

military airpower as a whole. But a more restrictive 
definition seems in order: “Air Defense means to destroy 
or divert airborne enemy bombers before they reach their 
objectives, and to minimize the effects of enemy attack 
through the air.” From this point of view, bombing enemy 
bases or bombers on the ground, for example, is not, 
strictly speaking, Air Defense — although it is a way of 
keeping these bombers from attacking us. But when the 
enemy’ bombers are replaced by long-range guided mis- 
siles, the destruction of these missiles after launching would 
fall within the meaning of our definition. So we will be 
talking about measures to intercept and shoot down enemy 
bombers and missiles, and means of minimizing the loss 
of life and destruction caused by those we fail to shoot 
down in time. 


What is the purpose of Air Defense? 


This sounds like a silly question, since obviously we wish 
to protect ourselves from enemy bombs. But air defense 
can serve an important purpose long before war starts — it 
can, in fact, delay a war or prevent it altogether. 

As an illustration let’s look at the state of our air defenses 
since the end of World War II. In the immediate postwar 
period of hysterical demobilization there was no such thing 
as a Continental Air Defense System — nor indeed was 
there need for anything more than a small training and 
planning nucleus, to keep the art alive. In.the Pentagon 
during those peaceful and disorganized days of 1946 and 
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1947, there was no office in whose title the words “Air 
Defense” appeared. The strongest military coalition in his- 
tory had just won mankind’s greatest war. No power on 
earth, in 1946, particularly with the United States in sole 
possession of atomic weapons, could seriously menace Con- 
tinental North America with attack through the air. 

This blissful state came to a violent end in‘the summer 
of 1949 with the explosion of the first Russian atom bomb. 
We knew, of course, that the Russians had copied our B-29 
and thus had a long-range striking force of a sort in the 
making. However, so long as they only had TNT bombs 
there was no reason to be particularly worried. We dropped 
thousands upon thousands of TNT bombs in World War II 
and only slowly weakened the enemy’s will and capacity to 
make war. Shuttle-bombing of the sort we did from bases in 
Britain against targets in France and Germany is, of course, 
much easier than intercontinental bombing such as would 
have to be carried out against Continental North America. 
It was the bomb, therefore, that made the difference. With 
the bomb, plus a suitable vehicle, all that was necessary now 
was the potential aggressor’s intent to use them against us. 
T’ ir intent we cannot, unfortunately, divine. 

As the western world’s surprise wore off at the announce- 
ment that the Russians had apparently successfully tested 
an atomic weapon, our highest governmental and military 
authorities took stock of the changed situation. The state 
of our air defenses in the summer of 1949 was perilous 
indeed. With the antiquated World War II equipment in- 
stalled principally at training sites — much of it rusty and 
in storage — any determined enemy could come over on 
a bright sunlit afternoon, in any kind of a plane with range 
to reach us, make a leisurely run on the nation’s capital, 
and literally roll bombs out the back door. 

This brings us to the first major point. Air defense is, in 
the language of the poker player, “an ante-raising opera- 
tion.” By raising the stakes we “keep the pikers out.” An 
alert air defense can keep fleets of obsolete bombers from 
attacking us. Only a fool would run into a hornet’s nest of 
opposition with aircraft too slow or so poorly armed that 
they would be shot down before they reached their objec- 
tive. So the first and greatest dividend of air defense is its 
ability to keep a war from starting by making attack a diffi- 
cult and unattractive venture. 

But defense alone will never win a war. Sooner or later a 
determined enemy, willing to face losses, can concentrate 
his attack in time and space. enough to punch a hole in 
whatever defensive barriers we might erect. Os by stealth 
and deception the lone atomic carrier might be able to 
penetrate and do grievous damage. If we do not wish to 
sit in caves forever, we need the ability to strike back 
devastatingly and at once. This puts a premium on the 
enemy’s ability to knock us out before we can launch the 
counterblow which will redress the balance. Air defense 
will help, however, by making the job more difficult and 
more unattractive to the aggressor. 

Hand in hand with this line of thinking goes the question 
of how our air defense should be constructed — what are 
the most important targets we must defend? If the only 
way to end the war quickly and successfully is to launch a 
devastating counterblow, it follows that our strategic striking 
force, which will deliver this blow, must rank high in 
importance among the things which our air defense is 
designed to protect. 

This question of how the air defense should be designed 
also bears looking into much more closely. To understand 
it we should first of all decide what the enemy must destroy. 
Our country consists of three tangible things — people, prop- 
erty, and central authority, or government. In addition, 
there are such intangibles as our social organization, our 
national attitudes, our way of life. The organization of 
people and property includes not only our national, state, 





and local governments, but also the myriad private business 
and social relationships whereby people use property to help 
themselves and one another to live. All of these, as well as 
the government itself, make up an enormously complicated 
organization. The breakdown of this vast organization even 
though no lives were lost, no factories demolished, could 
defeat us. 

The second major task of air defense then — the task which 
we face after war has started, is to protect our country 
against the enemy insofar as he attacks it through the air. 

Of these three factors — people, property, and organiza- 
tion — the most important is people — us, you and me. 
Property is made by people..People build factories, factories 
do not yet make people. Organizations are set up by people. 
People organize machines and other people — machines do 
not organize themselves in spite of what you may have read 
about mechanical brains. So it is an easy conclusion, but a 
false one, that the main job of air defense is to protect lives. 
For civilized people without property starve and die, with- 
out shelter they become diseased and die, without fuel and 
clothes they freeze and die. Therefore, if people are pro- 
tected at the cost of their property they are likely to perish. 
Not so violently and climactically, perhaps, but just as 
surely. Moreover, widespread devastation means no tele- 
phones, no radio, no trains, no bridges and roads, no modern 
communication and transportation generally. Without them 
civilized activity ceases. Not only would national and state 
government be rendered impotent but so would all except 
local industry. The wheels of civilization could not be set 
in motion again until communications and transportation 
were re-established. 

Thus the loss of property can be one of the main causes 
of the breakdown of society. The purely local governments 
which might survive such catastrophe would be incapable 
of preventing civil disorder, and so again people would die, 
at the hands of their fellows rather than those of the enemy. 
We must protect ourselves not only from the direct effects 
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US cities are high 
on the enemy’s 
target priority. 
Here’s New York 
from 8 miles up. 


Air defense means 
protecting produc- 
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of enemy action but from the hostile elements and from 
our own excesses unleashed by hunger and fear. 


How do we protect ourselves? 

First of all by not having a war. We can prevent war (1) 
by making the potential enemy fearful of its effects on itself, 
(2) by lessening his paranoic drive towards war. The first 
is a responsibility of our armed forces. The second is the 
duty primarily of our State Department and all of us 
individually, particularly as we make public statements. On 
the other hand, we cannot prevent war by unilateral dis- 
armament. No man ever gained by approaching his ad- 
versary unarmed. We are the small boy walking down the 
street with an ice cream cone. He has just spent his carefully 
accumulated pennies for it and is looking forward to con- 
suming it with gusto. He is observed from across the street 
by another lad about his age and size who would also like 
to have the ice cream cone. What is going through the mind 
of the “have not” lad? Am I big enough to take the ice cream 
cone away from him? Will I get a bloody nose for my 
trouble? Will he give up without a fight? Will the ice cream 
cone fall in the gutter and neither one of us be able to eat it? 





These questions are duplicated on a larger scale in the 
game of international power politics. If we have a good left 
arm to ward off blows and a powerhouse right with which 
to hit back, there is a reasonable chance that we might walk 
down the street unmolested and enjoy our way of life and 
the fruits of our labor. The problem of peace consists of 
getting the rest of the world to be as happy and desirous 
of peace as we are. The task is much like that of bringing 
up children. You use kindness, yes, but you do not throw 
away the hair brush. 

The Strategic Air Command is our hair brush. With it we 
can spank the aggressor hard. Anything which decreases the 
readiness and forcefulness of SAC encourages our adversary 
to become the aggressor. If the aggressor knew that on the 
first surprise attack he could emasculate SAC, this would 
be his first target. He could then return again and again 
to devastate our cities until our society ceased to exist. This 
does not mean that, at all costs, we must concentrate on 
defending SAC to the exclusion of all else. Like the doctrine 
which counsels unilateral disarmament this view is also false 
and dangerous. 

Let us disgress for a moment and examine the air defense 
problem which faces our allies in Europe, and particularly 
in Britain. At first glance they seem to face a much more 
desperate problem. This may be an illusion brought on by 
proximity to Russia. With our Strategic Air Force alert and 
intact, it would be sheer folly for the Russians to launch 
World War III by an invasion of Europe or an air attack 
against Britain, if they did not attempt to neutralize our 
atomic bombing forces beforehand or at least at the same 
time. As SAC becomes more truly intercontinental in char- 
acter and more of our first line striking forces are based in 
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Continental North America, the US, and particularly its 
bomber bases, will be slated for the first attack. 

The objective would be twofold — to neutralize SAC and 
to tie up large portions of our available airpower for home 
defense. Orily later in the air war will they turn to the 
bombing of industries and cities. If the US should be knocked 
out of the war, Europe, and eventually Britain, must follow 
and might, in fact, quickly sue for peace. If we could be sure 
that the mere existence and readiness of SAC would suffice to 
deter the adversary from aggression, we would be justified 
in defending SAC alone from air attack but we cannot be 
certain of this. If war broke out and we defended only SAC, 
a stalemate could result in which the enemy had destroyed 
most of our eities and in retaliation we had destroyed most 
of his. Many reasonable men would prefer a stalemate in 
which each side lost his strategic aircraft but kept its cities. 

Classical air defense doctrine tends to overlook the de- 
fense of strategic bombing system (including bases, aircraft, 
bombs, and bomb storage facilities ) and to concentrate more 
on the defense of more conventional target systems, such as 
factories, population centers, and transportation. These are 
still vital of course, in the long pull, but the priority has 
changed. The defense of the SAC target complex must 
occupy an important priority in the peacetime employment 
of air defense. 

Our national policy dictates that we will never be the 
aggressor — therefore, the only part of our airpower which 
will be of any consequence in the first critical hours of war 
is our air defense in being. Only air defense will blunt or 
deflect the first enemy strike. Discounting wholesale sabo- 
tage, only an enemy air strike can knock out our bombs, 
bombers and the bases from which they must operate at 
home and abroad. Air defense must prevent the destruction 
of our strategic bombing system before it can be brought 
into action. For we do not want a stalemate — what we 
want is a definite and final end to the war as quickly as 
possible. We want to crush the enemy’s will to resist. Peace- 
ful means having failed, we must civilize him by force or 
reduce him to permanent impotence. We cannot do this 
without SAC, we cannot do it without our cities and our 
factories, and above all, we cannot do it without our people. 

We dare not concentrate our air defense on merely warn- 
ing the population to take shelter to save their lives from 
direct attack. 

We dare not leave SAC unprotected and thus invite 
trouble. 

We dare not concentrate on defending SAC at the ex- 
pense of our homes and-thus risk a stalemate of devastation. 
Consequently, in this endeavor as in all others, the extremists 
are wrong and their counsels are deadly. We must select 
the most suitable instruments of air defense and fit them 
together into a weapons system which will economically 
and successfully defend people, cities, factories, and SAC 
bases. In peace as in war the total size of the nation’s military 
effort is limited by time, by money, by manpower, and by 
industrial capacity. 


What Makes Air Defense? 

An air defense system is conceived and operated by men. 
Its function is to destroy enemy airplanes and it does this 
by efficiently distributing its available weapons so that each 
enemy plane is brought under fire. It involves many of the 
problems that are found in other systems for the distribu- 
tion of goods and services. Take the sales and management 
of a major industry. One of its prime functions is to de- 
termine the demand, to locate and identify a potential cus- 
tomer. In air defense the enemy aircraft are the customers 
and an elaborate organization of men and machines must be 
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created to locate and identify them. In its present form this 
organization consists of large radar stations able to see over 
great distances and at night, the increasingly effective 
Ground Observer Corps to close in the gaps left by radar 
at low level, plus an elaborate network of communications 
to funnel information to central points for analysis and for 
the making of decisions. 

In an industrial organization the sales manager and other 
executives decide which are the most potential customers 
and how best to get their trade. They do this, not by study- 
ing lists of names, but through market analyses prepared for 
them. In air defense these functions are performed by the 
commanding officer of the air defense area and his oper- 
ational staff. They are called threat evaluation and weapons 
assignment. The procedure whereby information on indi- 
vidual aircraft is collated and put into proper shape for the 
commander to make his decision is known as filtering and 
it goes on in special centers set up for this purpose. 

In business, once the top level strategy has been decided, 
detailed directions are issued for distribution and individual 
salesmen are assigned to contact each potential customer. 
In air defense these procedures find analogy, and the pro- 
cess whereby an individual fighter plane is guided through 
dark and storm over hundreds of miles until he contacts a 
pre-selected enemy is called GCI, ground control of inter- 
ception. Finally, in business, the salesmen may or may not 
make a sale. Obviously the chances of showing a profit will 


In the first string of the air defense 
team are the radar-packed F-86D 
rocket interceptors (right). Other 
planes in the air defense line-up. are 
the F-89 Scorpion and F-94C Starfire, 
with night and all-weather capability. 


Best deterrent to Communist aggres- 
sion has been the B-36 intercontinen- 
tal bomber. The SAC planes and their 
installations would be one of the first 
targets of an enemy air assault. 


be better if the salesmen have a high probability of making 
each sale. Likewise, successful air defense requires inter- 
ceptors and missiles which have a high “kill probability.” 

Although the similarities between an air defense system 
and a sales organization are numerous and close as shown 
above, there are also differences. Business tries to keep its 
work at a fairly constant level. Its success may well depend 
on this. Air defense, on the other hand, may (and obviously 
will) spend much of its entire existence doing nothing. Yet, 
on a minute’s notice, it must reach maximum efficiency. 
Most new businesses can expect to lose money at the be- 
ginning. Only when they have been operating for some time 
do they expect to make a profit. In air defense this would 
be fatal. Furthermore, if a sudden surge of business comes 
along industrial enterprise need not fill all the orders im- 
mediately. Some can be left to be attended to tomorrow. 

In contrast, all “customers” of the air defense system 
must be waited upon immediately, and within a matter of 
minutes — including detection, identification, threat evalu- 
ation, weapons assignment, interceptor control, and finally 
the air battle itself. These differences would make the air 
defense problem insoluble, if it consisted only of large 
numbers of men communicating with one another by the 
methods commonly used in business. Fortunately, several 
things can be done to solve this problem. 

First we can substitute some machines for men. Properly 

(Continued on page 61) 
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N ARMADA of enemy bombers sweeps over the Baltic 
coast and the Gulf of Finland. A few short flying minutes 
from the bases and the planes are over open water. The 
next land ahead is the Swedish coast, almost straight west. 
The target is the Swedish capital, Stockholm, and the sur- 
rounding smaller cities. What happens in the next half 
hour may start World War III. 

But even before the attacking planes sight land, the 
armada shows up on the constantly searching radar screens 
along the Swedish coast. Reports flash to air force nerve 
centers. Alarms sound at fighter wings along the east coast. 
In a matter of minutes Swedish interceptors are aloft. 

It has to be a matter of minutes. No great oceans protect 
Sweden. It is as if the Pentagon were in Fairbanks, Alaska 
— easy reach from Russian air bases in Siberia across the 
narrow Bering Strait. 

Getting fighters in the air within minutes isn’t Swedish 
wishful thinking. It is a fact of today. Modern jet-propelled 
fighter wings stand ready on twenty-four-hour alert to take 
off from underground, atom-bomb-proof hangars — planes 
in the same class with the Russian MIG-15 and the Amer- 
ican Sabre. An invader would not have Sweden handed to 
him on a platter. He would first have to defeat Europe’s 
third strongest air force, well-equipped, highly trained, in 
a state of preparedness that permits several wings to take 
off immediately and full mobilization of more than 1,000 
planes within forty-eight hours. 

Sweden turns an inviting flank of almost 700 miles toward 
the east. Vital targets are less than an hour’s flying time 
from Russian bases- beyond the Baltic. In the atomic age 
it might seem a hopeless target to defend. 





IN GENERAL VANDENBERG’S WORDS 


In an interview with the author, the USAF Chief of 
Staff said, “The spirit and ability of the Swedish 
airmen impressed me greatly, as did their new jet 
aircraft, ‘The Flying Barrel.’ I was impressed but 
not surprised. America should realize, as I do, Swe- 
den’s staunch determination to withstand any attack.” 











J-29—Sweden’s Flying Barre] 
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The West can take comfort from the way 


Sweden is prepared to defend freedom 


In spite of this, Sweden is not a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. It has even threatened to 
withdraw from the Council of Europe, of which it is now a 
member, if that organization should demand control over 
the defense forces of its member states. Sweden stands firm 
on its neutrality. But that does not mean that it is sitting 
with its arms folded. 

Without heavy expenses for either American taxpayers 
or other allies, the Swedes have built themselves one of 
the world’s largest air forces, topped only by Russia, the 
United States, England, and probably Red China. Seven- 
teen modern wings are fully equipped and trained. This 
air force is already partially based underground, and within 
a relatively short time more than fifty percent of the Swe- 
dish air force will be thus protected. Eventually all of the 
more than 1,000 planes in the first line will be based so 
they are secure while grounded. 

During the past year Swedish engineers have tested their 
first jet attack plane, developed especially for ground sup- 
port. The plane, nicknamed Lansen, or “Lance,” can be 
equipped as an all-weather fighter. It should be in mass 
production within a year. More than 100 successful test 
flights have been made with the SAAB-210 Draken (“Dra- 
gon” or “Kite”), a delta wing research plane, first evidence 
that the Swedish air industry is flirting with the sonic bar- 
rier, though the 210 is primarily intended for tests at lower 
speeds. 

Production of these Swedish-built jets is carried on in 
underground factories, designed to withstand even an atom 
bomb. These are dispersed throughout the country. The 
nerve centers of the air defense system also are housed in 
impregnable underground headquarters. 

The Swedish air force has several defensive roles. First 
in line stands resistance to just such an attack as previously 
described, indicated by the fact that eleven of its seventeen 
wings are interceptor equipped. 

The air force would also support and protect the navy, 
and if an invading force should gain a foothold the support 
of the army is naturally added to its responsibilities. 

The cost of building a force of offensive bombers is com- 
pletely beyond Sweden’s financial reach. While the US Air 
Force for the budget year 1953-54 has asked for about $17 
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By Arne Thoren 


Washington Correspondent, Stockholm “Expressen”’ 


From the porter’s lodge at the entrance to a Swedish underground aircraft factory 
workers descend by escalator to the workshop level. The factories are A-bomb-proof. 















































billion, a comparable figure for Swedish air is about $150 
million. To help take up the slack, the Swedes claim to 
have fewer men on the ground for each flying unit than 
perhaps any other air force in the world. 

Backbone of the Swedish air force at present is the 
Swedish constructed jet J-29, Flygande Tunnan, or “Flying 
Barrel.” This was the first European jet with sweptback 
wings to be mass produced. The first Barrel was, tested in 
September 1948, and first delivered in 1951. Already there 
are several wings of this type, and the entire order from 
the air force consists, according to unofficial figures, of 
more than 500 planes. The J-29 has a British engine, the 
de Havilland Ghost, producing about 5,000 pounds of static 
thrust. It is built under license in Sweden. The Swedes 
experimented with their own jet engine but soon discovered 
that it was cheaper to buy the British design. 

The top speed of the Flying Barrel — so called because 
of its shape — is around 660 mph, which puts it up in the 
class with the Sabre F-86E and F-86F that control MIG 
Alley today. 

Besides the Barre] the Swedish air force has a number of 


British de Havilland F.B. Mk. 50 Vampires, twin-boom, Above, one of the underground workshops. The factories are lighted 


. ars by a combination of mercury vapor and incandescent lamps. Air 
single-seat fighter. Recently deliveries began on seventy conditioning keeps the temperature comfortable no matter what 


de Havilland 112 Venom all-weather jets. Until recently the weather outside. Below, another inside view of the workshop. 
Sweden also had a number of propeller-driven American 
F-51 Mustangs but these have now been replaced by J-29s. 
And when the Swedish attack plane, the Lance, reaches 
the mass production stage it will not be long before the 
entire Swedish air force is jet-propelled. 
The first Lance began test flights last November. It is 
considerably larger than the J-29 and is designed for far 
greater speeds, officially reported as “more than 700 mph.” 
The Lance has a two-man crew and its electronic equip- 
ment makes it the first Swedish-built all-weather fighter. 
During attack flights it can carry up to a ton of bombs. 
Sweden’s delta, the Kite, was built for research purposes. 

It has an extremely low aspect ratio, and the wing actually 
has a planform of two triangles, a “double delta” design. 
The Kite has no stabilizer but the center of gravity can 
be moved during flight by pumping liquid from tanks in 
the nose to tanks in the tail or vice versa. So far the delta 
(Continued on following page) 
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The SAAB-18B, used for attack and recon, is the heaviest 


plane in the Swedish air force. It packs a 57mm cannon. 





The Lance, a two-seater, all-weather jet, goes into mass 
production in about a year. A Rolls-Royce Avon powers it. 





Sweden’s first jet, above, the J-21R, was test-flown in 1947, 
Below, the SAAB-210 Dragon, delta research plane. It 
uses a drag parachute to reduce speed for landing. 








has been tested only at comparatively low speeds. 

Sweden’s seventeen wings are divided into four groups 
with different areas of operation but which can be quickly 
concentrated within a small area against an attacker. In 
addition to the permanent wing bases there are a number 
of secret so-called “war-air-fields” (Krigsflygfalt), which 
have been constructed in peacetime but would only be used 
in war. They permit fast and effective shifting of the forces, 

The operations of the fighter wings is completely radar- 
controlled. A tightly knit radar screen along the coast is 
supplemented by an organized air observer corps which is 
under the command of the air force. 

The Swedish air force has been independent since 1926, 
The country has one of the world’s largest and best air 
academies (Ljungbyhed), where Swedish air officers are 
trained in a surrounding and spirit similar to the American 
West Point or Annapolis. 

Facts and pictures reg:rding the wings based in under- 
ground hangars are understandably secret. In isolated in- 
stances a few of them have been shown to foreign visiting 
air officers, among them several high representatives of the 
American air command. 

Not only the Swedish air force is based underground, 
Its jets are also built in underground factories blasted out 
of rock. The main factory at Linképing (there are several 
others at different places in the country) consists of work- 
shops, inspection rooms, storage rooms, washrooms for the 
workers, two large dining rooms, space for heating and air 
conditioning units, water reservoirs, a reserve power plant, 
and transport tunnels of different kinds. 

Raw materials come in through long sloping tunnels and 
the completed planes are brought up the same way. When 
larger planes are involved, the wings and fuselage are fab- 
ricated underground and assembled on the surface. Em- 
ployees descend to factory areas through other tunnels, 
After they have passed a security control point, they ride 
escalators down to the workshop level. In addition there are 
a number of elevator shafts and emergency stairways. 

The underground plants are fully air conditioned, a 
rarity in Sweden. Air conditioning is needed because little 
of the heat generated in the factory can pass out through 
the concrete walls and the surrounding mountain shell. The 
air conditioning so functions that operations can be con- 
tinued even in case of a gas attack. Then the air intake 
would be decreased and only enough air supplied to replace 
the oxygen loss. The air would pass through gas filters 
which have been built into the suction vents. 

The employees have no idea of weather conditions “up 
on the earth.” They can, however, keep up-to-date from 
multi-purpose clocks, which not only tell the time but also 
register the weather, the temperature, and the wind velocity. 

These underground installations, planned and built dur- 
ing World War II, have been in continuous production ever 
since. The workers’ health has been closely studied and 
compared with reports from above-ground factories. It has 
been found that those who work underground feel as well 
or better than their “above ground” colleagues. 

The Swedish air force daily becomes stronger and better 
prepared. Last summer when Swedish planes were shot 
down over the Baltic, the government’s answer to the un- 
founded accusation that Swedish planes had violated Rus- 
sian territory and fired on Russian planes stated that the 
Swedish air force is determined to continue to fly over free 
waters and that they intend, if necessary to defend this right 
with force. , 

The Western world should take satisfaction from the fact 
that the Swedish bastion in the east—even if it is not officially 
on the NATO team and its commanders do not sit at the 
Western conference tables—is still fully prepared to defend 
its freedom and its independence.—ENpD 














hangs by its “elbows”’ 


Straight up, straight down, forwards, backwards, or just hovering— 

the Piasecki ‘Work Horse” Helicopter’s peculiar flying 
maneuverability rests in its rotor assemblies. It is these flexible 
“elbows” that adjust the pitch of the ’copter’s great blades. 

Each unit involves more than 625 separate parts. To machine and 
assemble them, Piasecki depends on Lycoming for precision production. 


Lycoming stands ready to assist you whether you have a metal 
product that needs speedy precision or volume fabrication—or 
“just an idea”’ in the rough or blueprint stage. Long famous for its 
metal-working skill, Lycoming continues to meet the most exacting 
requirements in a wide diversity of fields, both industrial 

and military. Whatever your problem—look to Lycoming! 


More than 6,000 machine tools, a wealth of creative 
engineering ability and 24 million feet of floor space 
stand ready to serve your needs. 
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For flexible “elbows” 
—rotor assemblies that 
control the maneuvers of 

its H-21 Helicopter—Piasecki 
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AVCO Manufacturing Corp. 

652 Oliver Street 

Williamsport, Pa. 

Please send me further information on 
Lycoming’s varied abilities and facilities. 
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The induction generator is not new. 
What is new is the skill of AiResearch 
engineers in developing an AC genera- 
tor so small ...so light ...and so effi- 
cient that it can be airborne! 
Designed for use in missiles and 
airplanes, this new AiResearch AC 
generator is the only one of its kind 
now in quantity production. Simple 
and rugged in construction, it can be 
stored for 5 years. Thus it can replace 
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alPBulky, heavy, short-lived batteries. 

Following are some of the charac- 
teristics of the new AiResearch AC 
generator: COMPACT: 4% lbs., 800 
watts, 115/200 volts, 3 phase, 400 
cycles; RUGGED: will withstand 50 g 
shock and 40 g acceleration by actual 
test; NO ALTITUDE PROBLEM: no 
brushes — tested to 50,000 feet; 
SIMPLE: designed for mass produc- 
tion — no critical nickel or cobalt; 














Smallest, 
most compact 


AC generator 










ever built! 





MINIMUM AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT: needs 
only simple capacitor — no compli- 
cated voltage regulator or DC exciter. 
Once again this unit demonstrates 
the ability of AiResearch engineers to 
design and manufacture small, light 
weight, precision equipment vital to 
high-speed, high-altitude flight. 
Would you like to work with us? Quali- 


fied engineers, scientists and skilled crafts- 
men are needed here. 
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Heat Transfer Equipment 


Electric Actuators 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT IN THESE MAJOR CATEGORIES 
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Cabin Pressure Controls > Temperature Controls 
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Most ANG jets, like this F-84, stayed on active duty. 





(BACK 
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With most wings being released, the problem 


now is to rebuild the ANG, starting almost from scratch 


» FRIEND of mine recently built 
_ a house. He put a lot of his own 

_ sweat and toil into it. To my wife 
.» and me, who live in an apart- 
ment, it seemed just about perfect 
and we told him so. 

“Sure,” he replied. “We like it fine. 
But if I had it to do over again I'd 
make some changes.” 

I thought of that in writing this 
article. Seven years ago the Air Na- 
tional Guard was created out of Air 
Force veterans and surplus airplanes. 
Today we are in the position of “hav- 
ing it to do over again.” Maybe we 
can come up with some improve- 
ments. 

After twenty-one months on active 
duty, twenty-two of the ANG’s twen- 
ty-seven wings are, or soon will be, 
back home. USAF kept our airplanes, 
and many of our officers and airmen 
have volunteered to remain on active 
duty. So most of the returning wings 
are starting again almost from scratch. 

This is our chance to look back on 
our experiences, to re-examine the 
program and avoid past mistakes. 

Present plans approved by USAF 
call for an ANG composed of twenty- 
seven wings — eighty-five squadrons 
— plus thirty-four other units of tac- 
tical control, engineer aviation, and 
communications. Aircraft control and 
warning squadrons, part of the pre- 
Korea ANG, are now manned full 
time by the Air Defense Command 
and not by the ANG. 

In rebuilding the ANG, one of our 


By Col. Willard W. Millikan, ANGUS 


foundation stones must be the confi- 
dence and support of officers and air- 
men in the active duty Air Force, not 
just at the top but at every echelon. 
Prejudice on either side is a luxury 
neither of us can afford. The ANG 
is dependent on USAF for its mate- 
riel and instruction. In return it de- 
velops and maintains an organization 
ready to join USAF elements in 
combat in time of war or national 
emergency. 

The. first obstacle immediately 
ahead is the shortage of airplanes to 
equip ANG units. We took with us 
on active duty more than 2,000 air- 
planes. Sixteen ANG wings had jets— 
F-80s and F-84s. All but a handful of 
those planes stayed on active duty. 

To keep up an adequate reserve of 
fighter planes in Korea and Japan, 
USAF has stripped many of its squad- 
rons in the states and has cut back its 
allocations to NATO countries. It’s a 
cinch the majority of new planes will 
go to existing and potential hot spots 
overseas and to rebuild strength of 
regular squadrons. After that — pos- 
sibly not in this order — come NATO, 
the ANG, and the Reserve. 

Short of a truce in Korea and a 
general lessening of tension else- 
where, the only logical alternative is 
to speed up production. But that 
doesn’t appear to be in the cards now. 

Another tough problem: Where 
will we get our pilots? 

Before we were called to active 
duty, pilots weren’t hard to find. But 





two years have passed — two years 
in which USAF has recalled a lot of 
pilots. Those who don’t plan to stay 
on active duty not only are two years 
older but we're kidding ourselves if 
we expect any appreciable number to 
rejoin active reserve forces units. We 
can look for some youngsters, gradu- 
ates of postwar cadet classes released 
after three-year tours, but postwar 
classes graduated only a trickle. 

The ANG answer to the pilot short- 
age is to recruit its own aviation 
cadets, send them to USAF’s pilot 
training schools, and get them back 
into ANG units. Regulations provid- 
ing for this are now in effect. 

With all due regard for improve- 
ments in pilot training, we'll have to 
work harder with our new pilots than 
we did with our combat veterans. 
Flying safety and training discipline 
must be strict, with plenty of time 
concentrated on combat tactics. 

Our whole operational training 
program needs tightening. My pilots 
found when they went on active duty 
that, though they had logged instru- 
ment requirements every quarter, 
they were below USAF standards in 
instrument flying. As soon as we en- 
tered on active duty we did a lot of. 
brushing up fast on GCA and on op- 
erating under minimum conditions. 

I promise that my wing is going to 
be proficient in instruments when we 
get the equipment to go operational, 


“and I strongly recommend that other 
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ANG wings put this requirement high 
in training priorities. In fact — and in 
this I'm sure I speak for all ANG 
commanders — we urge that USAF 
tactical commands supervising ANG 
training insist on the same instru- 
ment standards for the ANG that 
they apply to their own units. 

The same holds true throughout 
our training. Man for man, apart from 
SAC’s hand-picked personnel, I'd rate 
the ANG’s skill level perhaps a little 
higher than that of our counterparts 
on active duty. USAF’s personnel 
turnover is greater than ours. About 
thirty percent of USAF personnel are 
tied up in pipelines while ours are 
almost 100 percent available for duty. 
And the high percentage of veterans 
in our ranks raises our experience level 
above that of the average USAF unit. 
But our men are civilians, keeping up 
their military careers on their spare 
time. It’s easy to slip on professional 
standards unless USAF keeps us 
jacked up. 

We look to USAF to keep us up to 
date on latest developments in oper- 
ating procedures, and for frequent 
inspection to recommend means for 
us to overcome our deficiencies. 

USAF has the authority and the 
responsibility to enforce our adher- 
ence to its standards. If ANG com- 
manders are unable to develop and 
maintain those standards, it’s up to 
USAF to direct that they be replaced. 
If USAF “overlooks” Guard short- 
comings, we will be the victims — we 
and the people who depend on us to 
help defend them. 

The fact that many responsible 
USAF personnel have permitted re- 
laxed standards among ANG units in 
the past indicates to me that they are 
not really aware of the ANG mission. 

The ANG is part of the “Ready 
Reserve,” to be available for combat 
in an emergency. We are not part 
of the active duty USAF. But our 
assigned role doesn’t differ too much 
from that of USAF combat units. 

The peacetime mission of USAF 
combat squadrons is one of training 
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and preparing itself for readiness in 
an emergency. It, too, is a “Ready 
Reserve.” Its significant difference is 
that it can be based at strategic points 
outside the US and its possessions, 
which ANG units cannot. 

USAF leaders saw it that way in 
the period before the Korean war. In 
the spring of 1950, units of the ANG 
comprised seventy-five percent of the 
fighter strength available for defense 
of the US. Relying largely on the 
ANG to hold the line at home, USAF 
deployed its fighter squadrons in 
Europe, Alaska, the Caribbean, and 
the Far East in support of our inter- 
national commitments. 

The soundness of this concept was 
proved in Korea when the USAF was 
able to launch fighter operations from 
Japan on the day the North Koreans 
struck and intensify those operations 
without letup. If those squadrons had 
been based in the US it would have 
taken days for them to reach bases 
in the Far East, and weeks before 
support echelons and supplies could 
have been brought in to maintain full 
scale operations. And, by withdraw- 
ing them from the US, our defense 
against air attack might have been 
fatally weakened. 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, USAF 
Vice Chief of Staff, underlined this 
point in stating: “The contribution of 
the Air National Guard to the Air 





Force since Korea has been essential 
to the degree of success the Air Force 
has met in its global commitments,” 

We feel that the ANG is not a 
second line of defense but that, prop- 
erly equipped and trained, it is cap- 
able of fulfilling a first line mission 
in air defense of the US. 

In addition to air defense assign- 
ments, ANG’s plans include designa- 
tion of a few wings, including the one 
I command, as fighter-bomber wings, 
We are earmarked for support of 
National Guard ground forces and 
our recall to duty would be geared to 
theirs. In the meantime, however, 
these wings are also to be equipped 
and trained for emergency air defense 
missions at home. 

During my recent active duty tour; 
I found that USAF personnel asked 
many questions about the ANG which 
need answering. 

Here are some of them. How can 
the ANG work effectively since it’s 
under state control and limited by 
state boundaries? What about poli- 
tics in the ANG? And those fast ANG 
promotions? Why not combine the 
ANG with the Air Reserve? Why 
should USAF give up planes that the 
ANG flies only on weekends? 

These questions deserve straight 
answers. Let’s take them one by one. 

State control and state boundaries. 
They're no bar to ANG operations. 
If ADC directs an intercept exercise 
in the Middle Atlantic states, its 26th 
Air Division issues operational orders 
to appropriate ANG wing command- 
ers. They in turn order their squad- 
rons throughout those states to 
participate. No state adjutant general 
is in this chain of command. 

In brief, USAF directs tactical em- 
ployment of ANG units, while the 
state AG handles the paperwork con- 
nected with ANG people and materiel. 

Local ANG unit commanders may 
conduct operational missions on their 
own initiative, or at request of the 

(Continued on page 42) 


Sharpshooting guardsmen tally their scores on the target sleeve 
after a successful afternoon’s training in air-to-air gunnery. 
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More and more air lines and manufacturers are 


depending on Stratos for pressurization and air cycle 





cooling equipment. The outstanding service given 


by Stratos cabin superchargers and air cycle refrigeration 





units has led to adoption of Stratos units in military 





aircraft and in many transports, both as original 








equipment and as replacement units. A complete Stratos 
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system has been selected for the new Beech T-36A 
trainers being built by both Beech and Canadair. Con- 
stellations and Convair 240s used by leading American 


“es Sas and foreign flag carriers fly with Stratos equipment. 
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state, but these missions follow SOPs 
from the appropriate USAF com- 
mand and further the unit’s opera- 
tional training objectives. 

The National Guard engages in 
politics. Regrettably true, Efforts to 
weaken the Guard have occurred 
time and again in our history. But 
from Washington’s time to the pres- 
ent, it has been a fundamental Amer- 
ican principle that we won't maintain 
a large peacetime force. 

The Constitution reserves “to the 
states, respectively, the appointment 
of the officers, and the authority of 
training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress.” 
The National Guard has often been 
forced into politics to maintain this 
principle. 

We're charged with playing poli- 
tics, too, on appointment of officers, 
particularly unit commanders. Again, 
true. But in my active duty tours I 
have seen politicking by USAF offi- 
cers for specific duty assignments, and 
I've seen the same in the business 
world. Politics is a necessary means in 
our society to assure that an indi- 
vidual under consideration has not 
only the basic qualifications but also 
an enthusiasm for the job and is likely 
to work harmoniously with others. 

The ANG’s twenty-seven wing 
commanders have been selected from 
a pool of qualified USAF officers on 
inactive duty. that probably numbers 
in the thousands. But the important 
question is not how a man was se- 
lected but what are his qualifications? 
No ANG officer, from second lieuten- 
ant to general, can draw pay and be 
eligible to accompany his unit on ac- 
tive duty until USAF approves his 
qualifications and he is granted Fed- 
eral recognition. 

State governments may appoint or 


Guardsmen on active duty install 
a camera mount in the nose of an 
RF-80, one of the planes belong- 
ing to the 117th Tactical Recon 
Wing, the first USAF recon outfit 
to be assigned to Europe. 


promote individuals in the state na- 
tional guard without USAF approval, 
but they cannot be paid from Federal 
funds or enter on active duty. One 
simple check is this—only a federally- 
recognized ANG officer is authorized 
to use the letters “ANGUS” after his 
grade. The “US” means that USAF 
rates his qualifications equal to those 
of officers of his grade on active duty. 

Those fast ANG promotions. Pro- 
motions have come more rapidly to 
some in the ANG than to others, but 
the proportion is no different than in 
USAF. For every lucky ANG officer 
there are others who have actually ac- 
cepted grade demotions to belong to 
the ANG. Unlike USAF, we can’t fill 
an ANG slot with an officer of a 
higher grade than is provided in the 
T/O. 

Besides, a new regulation requires 
ANG officers to meet the same time- 
in-grade provisions required or per- 
manent promotion of regular USAF 
officers. We believe this is unfair for it 
gives ANG nothing comparable to ac- 
tive duty temporary promotions. 
Many of our returning officers who 
would have been eligible for early 
USAF promotion on active duty must 
now wait years to become eligible. 

Why not combine ANG and Air 
Reserve? There are many practical 
reasons to retain both, as the Congress 
has many times reaffirmed. USAF it- 
self should appreciate at least one. 
Unlike the air reserve budget, funds 
for the ANG are not lumped in with 
those of USAF. In time of budget 
cuts, USAF has often diverted reserve 
funds to the regular establishment. 
But, while it has considerable juris- 
diction over how ANG funds will be 
employed, it cannot divert those 
funds from ANG uses. 

How does this benefit USAF? In 
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hard times for USAF, as in 1949 and 
early 1950, the ANG can, more than 
ever, help plug the gaps in our es- 
sential air defense. 

What happens to air reserve actiy- 
ity when the USAF budget is cut was 
illustrated in that period of 1949-50, 
Though its original budget contained 
an appropriation for reserve activities 
larger than that for the ANG, the Air 
Force actually spent less than a third 
of that amount on its Reserve, and 
many reserve training units were elim- 
inated. In contrast, ANG’s full appro- 
priation went into its expansion 
program with the result that it was at 
peak strength when the fireworks 
started in Korea. 

The ANG also benefits from some 


appropriations by state legislatures. | 


Many ANG units are based on state- 
owned property and housed in state- 
owned hangars, facilities developed 
at little cost to USAF but important 
to USAF’s combat effectiveness. 

Does ANG use its airplanes effec- 
tivelyP Anyone who calls an ANG 
pilot a “weekend flier” is, frankly, un- 
aware of the facts. My facts are pre- 
Korea since we have few airplanes to 
fly now, but the old figures are im- 
pressive. 

Take the number of airplanes and 
pilots assigned to an ANG squadron, 
add in the time required for flying 
safety meetings, briefings, keeping up 
with tech orders and other regula- 
tions, subtract aircraft normally out 
of commission, and you'll find that 
ANG pilots can’t even theoretically 
compile their 60-2 requirements by 
flying only scheduled ANG drills. 

At a cost to the taxpayer of less than 
one-seventh that of a pilot on active 
duty (we get no subsistence or rental 
allowance) the ANG pilot maintains 
the same minimum flying proficiency 
as a regular. 

The 121st Fighter Squadron of the 
D.C. ANG was equipped with F- 
84Bs and Cs just before we went on 
active duty. Any maintenance officer 
will agree that those models were 
tough to keep in commission, but still 
our squadron averaged 300 jet hours a 
month; in one month—not during our 
summer camp—we hit 600 hours. 

There may be other points of mis- 
understanding about the ANG that I 
haven’t touched on here. If so, I’d like 
to know what they are and I promise 
a direct reply. Better still, I suggest 
you talk with any member of the 
ANG, on or off active duty, and satisfy 
yourself at first hand that the ANG 
is working toward the same objective 
you are—to help build airpower 
strong enough to deter war and cap- 


‘able of swift, sure retaliation if war 


should be forced upon us.—END 
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Bore and Stroke, 3% x 3% in., 
Displacement, 114.8 cu. in., 
Weight 135 Ibs., 
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lt Helped to Put 
the World on Wings 

































Nineteen fifty-three, golden anniversary of Kitty 
MODEL a. Type Displ. H.P. Hawk, is a fitting time to take note of factors 

which have furthered man’s conquest of the 
A65-8 4 H 171.0 65 @ 2300 ‘ = ao . 
C85-12 4 H 188.0 ~ 85 @ 2575 air... High in any list of such factors, of 
C90-8F 4 H 200.9 90 @ 2475 course, is Continental Motors’ introduction of 
0-315-A 4 H 315.0 150 @ 2500 the famous A40 power plant, pioneer precision- 
C145-2 6 H 301.3 145 @ 2700 oe ; ; : 
E185 6 H 471.0 185 @ 2300 built aircraft engine of moderate price. It is 
E225-8 6 H 471.0 225 @ 2650 doubtful if any other single development since 
0-470-A 6 HO 471.0 225 @ 2600 the Wright Brothers’ first powered flight has 
W670-23 7 R 667.8 240 @ 2200 : 

done so much to put the world on wings... It 

is a tribute to Continental engineering and 

workmanship, that so many of these old-timers 

are still in service, and also that their fine suc- 











cessors, listed at left, are first choice for the 
general use aircraft of today. 


ONLY CONTINENTAL BACKS YOU WITH ESTABLISHED WORLD-WIDE SERVICE | 
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A sleepless night in the making for the Red ag- 
gressors. Silhouetted against the setting sun in 
Korea, crewmen of this B-26 light bomber of the 
3d Bomb Wing prepare their airplane for an- 
other assault against Communist military targets. 





HOOTING WAR 


B-29 aerial gunners never know when they’ll have 
to use their .50 calibers in the night air war 
over North Korean targets, and it pays to have 
the twin fifties ready for whatever happens. 


The men on the Korean flight line are like the postman who works 
through rain, snow, sleet, and hail. And keeping the F-86s ready 
for combat is a round-the-clock job, especially during the bit- 
ter Korean winter. Nobody knows that better than A/3C Edward 
J. Gallagher from Detroit, a crew chief with the 51st F-I Wing- 





.84 Thunderjets of the 474th Fighter-Bomber 
Wing roar off with a full load of bombs earmarked 
‘or Communist targets up North. The versatile 84s 
lso fly close air support for UN ground operations. 





{\ K( RA Of course it rains the day you hit Korea again after a five- 


day rest leave in Japan. These fighting men are unloading from 
one of the huge C-124 Globemasters of the Combat Cargo Com- 
No let-up for airmen in the Far mand that are in daily use on the Korean airlift. They carry 


up to 200 passengers or 25 tons of supplies and equipment. 
East, and no respite for the Reds 


Close call for a B-26 crew. Lt. Thomas Semans, the 
pilot, hugs a 500-pounder that didn’t explode when he 
made a wheels-up landing after being damaged by flak. 
His crew members share his affection for the bomb. 


An F-86 of the 4th Fighter-Interceptor Wing 
gets a shot of 300-degree heat. During the 
Korean winter, ground crewmen with the Sabre- 
jet outfit continually battle the weather to keep 
the jets flying. Here they use a portable unit 
to heat both the engine and the outside of ach 
the aircraft, which must be kept free from ice. : ; * cata ie 





Adopted by the U.S.A.F. and 
U.S. Army in 1950... the 


Beaver" (L.20) is now in ser- 


vice in twenty-three countries 


throughout the world. 


[DI IGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


“eon Nie Ate cert OF CANADA LIMITED 


I TORONTO, ONTARI( 














HY, OF ALL the capable young 
officers in the Air Force, did they 
send that lieutenant to the Squadron 
Officer Course? What chance have I 
to get to the Air War College? How 
can four thousand graduates of the 
Field Officer Course perform duties 
calling for fifteen thousand? 

These are questions which touch 
the career of practically every officer 
of the Air Force. Simply phrased the 
problem is — which officers should 
receive instruction in the general 
service courses of the Air Force? 

That the problem is important to 
each of us is supported by cold fact. 
For under present eligibility criteria 
and student quotas, assuming an Air 
Force of the same size as at present, 
not more than one in seven of us who 
become eligible during the next 
twenty years will attend the Squadron 
Officer Course; not more than one in 
three, the Field Officer Course; and 
not more than one in eight will reach 


. 
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Here’s a plan to whip the AF’s educational 


deficits by gearing an officer’s progress to schooling 


By Lt. Col. Wendell A. Hammer 


the Air War College. And, under ex- 
isting selection procedures, luck and 
expediency primarily determine who 
these will be. 

That the problem concerns the Air 
Force planner is buttressed by equally 
bleak fact. According to a recent 
study, an Air Force of the present size 
needs at any given time approximately 
80,000, 15,000, and 2,125 graduates, 
respectively, of the three courses or 
their correspondence course equiva- 
lents (offered by the USAF Extension 
Course Institute). When this need is 
balanced against the foreseeable stu- 
dent output, it becomes apparent that 
the Air Force will be continuously 
short in graduates by some 65,000, 
10,000, and 1,500, respectively. 


To correct this situation I would . 


require an officer to complete the 
Squadron Officer resident or corre- 
spondence course before promotion to 
the permanent or temporary, reserve 
or regular, grade of major; make com- 


pletion of either Field Officer course, 
a similar prerequisite for colonel; and 
the Air War College or Senior Officer 
correspondence course for brigadier 
general. 

The powerful motivation exerted 
by the promotion system would, with- 
out doubt, erase the Air Force’s edu- 
cational deficits in short order. It 
would also provide for an obligation 
which our officer corps has thus far 
failed to accept. 

Practically every responsible pro- 
fessional group, including the officer 
corps of the Navy, makes educational 
advancement either a tacit or explicit 
condition to advancement in the pro- 
fession. For us to refuse to do so sim- 
ply reflects our professional immatu- 
rity, if not irresponsibility. 

This proposal, furthermore, would 
permit the general service courses to 
function as they were originally in- 


” tended — as a coordinated program 


(Continued on page 49) 
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STARTLING FACTS ABOUT 


GILFILLAN GCA 


A Gilfillan GCA Radar now costs less than $375,000. 
But one Gilfillan GCA Radar on Iwo Jima alone, 
saved 100 B-29 aircraft, valued, even at that time, 
at $600,000 each—a total of $60,000,000. 


One Gilfillan GCA Radar in the Azores, during a 
period of 6 hours, saved three Cd54s, seven C}47s, 
and two B-25 aircraft. 


On the Berlin Airlift one Gilfillan GCA Radar 
landed 54,000 aircraft during a ten-month period. 


Eight civilian GCA Radars in the United States 
are Officially credited by the CAA with saves of 
77 aircraft under extreme emergency conditions. 


The 14 U.S. and foreign airlines operating through 
Gander, Newfoundland have, by mutual decision, 
selected Gilfillan GCA Radar as the exclusive 
navigational aid. This Gilfillan GCA Radar has a 
perfect record of 14,000 safe landings. 


Gilfillan GCA Radar equipment is used in landing 
2,000 planes every day around the world. 


Even these few examples, taken from a phenom- 
enal record of more than 3 million Gilfillan GCA 
landings, make one fact unmistakable: the value 


In GCA and Radar Research, 


Design and Production—the FIRST name is... 
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of safely landed aircraft alone completely over- 
shadows the original Gilfillan GCA Radar cost. 


To this must be added the incalculable value of 
human lives, of international good will, of increased 
public acceptance of air travel. 


Gilfillan GCA Radar is the official landing aid of 
the U.S. Air Force, the U.S. Navy, the U.S. Marine 
Corps and the air forces of Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Great Britain, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal and South Africa. 


Only Gilfillan GCA Radar is standard equipment 
among 24 nations of the free world. 


Los Angeles 
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NO SCHOOL—NO PROMOTIONS 


geared to the officer’s progress through 
the increasing responsibilities of his 
career. To the extent that these 
courses enable him to meet these re- 
sponsibilities more successfully—and 
such is their sole defensible justifica- 
tion to Congress and to the taxpayer— 
every officer should participate. 

True, objections to this proposal 
come readily to mind. How, for in- 
stance, would officers be selected for 
the resident courses? Would those 
who have the intelligence and initia- 
tive to complete the correspondence 
courses early be given preferential 
consideration? Or would the laggard 
be favored? Any reasonably sophis- 
ticated officer knows that in practice 
one or thé other would be favored. 
If it were the laggard — and some 
have actually advocated such under 
our present selection procedures—the 
advantages of the proposal would dis- 
appear in the resulting chaos. This 
objection obviously cannot be ig- 
nored. How I would meet it will be 
explained later. 

Other objections do not stand up 
so well under close scrutiny. The 
charge that educational advancement 
is not a valid criterion for promotion 
is blunted by its acceptance by other 
professions, and by our discouraging 
search for more satisfactory promo- 
tion criteria. 

The assertion that many officers do 
not have time for the correspondence 
study involved, and that the hard 
workers would thus suffer in promo- 
tions pales to an absurdity when the 
duty assignments of present corre- 
spondence enrollees are reviewed. 
Sixty percent are on active duty, more 
than a third of these are regulars, 
and the percentage of overseas per- 
sonnel enrolled, including those in 
Korea, is higher than the percentage 
of stateside personnel. Among these, 
moreover, are a substantial number 
of officers in especially exacting and 
time-consuming assignments. 

Some say this proposal would lead 
to wasteful duplications because an 
officer might complete both the resi- 
dent course and its paralleling corre- 
spondence course. However each 
course would supplement rather than 
duplicate the other. Each has intrinsic 
advantages which make it a basically 
distinct educational program. The 
resident course features group associ- 
ation, direct instructor contacts, and 
instructional aids. The correspondence 
course features study within an actual 
operational situation and flexibility to 
match the student’s best learning 
pace. Furthermore, the relatively 
short resident courses must now de- 
vote a great deal of their time to 


CONTINUED 





orienting and providing basicinforma- 
tion to their students. If their students 
had completed a common correspon- 
dence course, the school’s job would 
be simplified. 

Actually, some duplication need 
not be wasteful, for the resulting ex- 
pansion in the correspondence courses 
would cost little. Officers enrolled 
would remain at their assigned duties. 
And repetition is a time-honored and 
effective learning technique. . 

The very human desire for promo- 
tion would insure that the long-range 
educational requirements of the Air 
Force and the professional educa- 
tional obligations of its officer corps 
will be met. But what other consider- 
ations must govern who should re- 
ceive instruction in the general service 
courses? Certainly a good selection 
system should: 

Insure that officers who attend the 
resident courses are capable ot !rene- 
fitting the Air Force from their in- 
struction. Selection procedures which 
permit operational misfits, quota 
fillers, perpetual school-goers, and 
similar parasites in these courses can- 
not be longer tolerated. 

Insure full use of both the resident 
and correspondence educational re- 
sources of the Air Force. While resi- 
dent course quotas are probably as 
large as conditions will permit, corre- 
spondence enrollments could be mul- 
tiplied at not appreciable added cost. 

Meet the educational needs of the 
Reserve and Air National Guard, as 
well as of the Regular Air Force. 

Be adaptable to combat and opera- 
tional requirements of the Air Force. 

Be realistic and workable in the face 
of monetary and manpower restric- 
tions, not geared to artificial or irrel- 
evant standards, and easily understood 
and administered. 

Be fair—non-discriminatory among 
officers of like potential value to the 
Air Force. 

Be flexible enough to allow com- 
manders reasonable freedom of choice 
in filling student quotas, to adjust to 
sudden increases or decreases in resi- 
dent course quotas; and to allow sub- 
stantial changes or modificatons in 
the resident courses. 

Encourage individual initiative. 

In this light it is clear that: Every 
officer should be given the educa- 
tional foundation provided by the 
general service courses as he pro- 
gresses through his career; further- 
more, the officer who is capable of 
benefitting most from such instruction 


‘should be afforded an opportunity to 


build upon this foundation. - 
This conclusion is, of course, only 
a partial solution. The pay-off lies in 


how it is to be carried out. This is 
equally clear and simple. 

Age, grade, promotion-list, and 
other eligibility requirements now in 
effect could be retained; we have al- 
ready noted how promotion proce- 
dures would be incorporated; and 
students could be selected for the 
resident courses as follows: 

When an officer completes a corre- 
spondence course, a percentile score 
indicating his relative standing among 
all other graduates during a given 
period of time would be entered on 
his Form 66. That is, if thirtieth in a 
class of three hundred, his score would 
be 90; if eightieth, his score would 
be 66.7. 

Headquarters USAF, as now, would 
assign student quotas to the respec- 
tive commands. These quotas, how- 
ever, would be based on the relative 
number of eligible officers within the 
command who have paralleling corre- 
spondence course scores above a given 
figure, say fifty. 

Separate boards of senior officers at 
each command would nominate offi- 
cers to fill its quota, plus alternates, 
for each of the three resident courses 
(and paralleling non-Air Force 
schools). Each board would consider 
only those officers whose correspon- 
dence course scores meet the stand- 
ard fixed by Headquarters USAF. 
For instance, the command quota for 
the resident Squadron Officer Course 
might be thirty-five. If the number of 
eligible officers whose . scores for 
the Squadron Officer Correspondence 
Course were above the cut-off mark 
of fifty were ninety-six, the board 
would consider all factors, including 
effectiveness reports, pertaining to 
these ninety-six. It then would name 
enough to fill the quota and alternate 
slots. 

The commanding general would 
review these selections in the light of 
command circumstances and make 
final nominations to Headquarters 
USAF. Thus, every officer who at- 
tends a resident course will, by his 
record, have demonstrated his value 
to the Air Force, and have proved 
his ability to benefit from such 
instruction. 

This procedure would begin three 
years from the date of its approval. 
This would permit each officer to 
complete the correspondence course 
appropriate to his grade and requisite 
to his promotional needs. 

This is my solution. You may not 
agree. But one thing is clear. The 
interests of each individual officer of 


the officer corps as a profession, and 


above all, of the Air Force, cannot 
permit further delay.—Enp 
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So Round, So Firm 


The 72-ton stator (stationary outer frame) of 
what the builder — Westinghouse — says will be 
part of the world’s most powerful motor dwarfs 
a workman at the East Pittsburgh plant where 
the 83,000-hp unit is nearing completion. It'll 
be used with another 83,000-hp giant and two 
smaller ones in a new USAF wind tunnel at the 
Arnold Engineering Development Center. The 
total rating for the four-motor drive will be 
216,000 hp, and the whole power unit will weigh 
more than 1,000 tons. The motors will be in- 
stalled in tandem fashion in a rotating machine 
nearly as long as two football fields. 


Safer Instrument Hood 


An instrument flying hood made of plywood 
panels now offers greater safety for pilots taking 
instrument training. It was developed by two 
TAC flying safety officers, Lt. Col. L. J. Mecure 
and Capt. A. H. Francis at Langley AFB. Below, 
what the instructor sees, while at right is the 
student’s view from behind the shutter type 
hood. The hood can be applied to any plane 
with side-by-side seating and can be removed 
in seconds for visual landings. It eliminates the 
need for goggles and colored headshields. 














Free-Falling Models in ‘Chute Studies 


The free-falling tendencies of various 
types of parachute models are under 
study by ARDC at Goodyear’s huge air- 
ship dock in Akron. At left, strob flashes 
catch a standard flat-circular chute in its 
175-foot drop. Also being tested are 


types developed by Germany in WW II 
and some of the USAF’s latest designs, 
At right, a ring slot ‘chute. The airship 
dock is free from wind currents that 
would hinder studies of flight paths, 
stability, and opening characteristics, 


Cessna Developing Jet Trainer for AF 


Cessna’s Model 318 has the nod from 
ARDC for further development and 
should become the AF’s first jet trainer. 
Till now, combat planes or modified 
combat types have been used for jet 





training. The light, all-metal plane has 
two 900-lb thrust Marbore 352 centri- 
fugal-flow turbojets, designed by French 


_ Societé Turbomeca and built by Conti- 


nental Motors. Speed should top 350 mph. 





YOU WOULDN’T KNOW AN ENGINE WAS RUNNING 


300 FEET AWAY FROM THIS PAM JET STAND 


Unrrep AIRCRAFT in East 
Hartford runs this laboratory for ram jet 
testing so quietly that its operation can 
scarcely be heard at a distance of 100 
yatds. Maxim Silencers, 19 in all, effec- 
tively silence exhaust and intake of en- 
gines, compressors, and ram jet exhaust. 
For the solution to unusual silencing 
problems, consult Maxim, the company 
unequalled in silencing experience. 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
103 HOMESTEAD AVE., HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information on jet engine silencing. 
NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS. 
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The British are coming up with a series 
of crescent wing planes, designed, they 
say, to take advantage of the best features 
of the delta, sweepback, and thin, straight 
wings. Above, the Handley-Page Type 80 
bomber, powered by four Sapphires. It 
was ordered into quantity production even 











Crescent Wing Finds Favor in Britain 





before making its first flight. Below it, 
an artist’s notion of a design Short Brothers 
and Harland are working on. The prin- 
ciple of the crescent wing is to reduce 
wing drag and allow higher and faster 
flight. Handley-Page also has a crescent 
jet airliner on the drawing board. 
































More for Your Money 


What was just a quart of air at sea level be- 
comes a couple of galloris when sent 80,000 
feet “up” in McDonnell’s new altitude test 
chamber, while the foam rubber head rest at 
the right expands to seat cushion size. Such 
tests are helping McDonnell engineers solve 
design problems presented by wide variations 
of altitude and temperature. The test chamber, 
said to be the largest in the US, has a temper- 
ature range from minus 100 to 165 degrees 
above, and humidity from 15 to 95 percent, 





How the X-5 Works 


A multiple exposure shows how the wings of 
a Bell X-5 experimental plane are swept back. 
The X-5, first plane able to vary wing-sweep 
in flight, has made more than sixty test flights 
at Edwards AFB, Calif., furnishing Bell Air- 
craft, the Air Force, and NACA valuable data 
on the aerodynamic effect of altering the de- 
gree of sweepback while in the air. Note that 
the shadow of the pitot tube is out of kilter. 
This has nothing to do with sweepback. 


Faster Refueling 


A unit for testing valves and other fuel system 
components for high speed fueling of aircraft 
is in use at Parker Aircraft Co., Los Angeles. 
The facility supplies fuel at controlled rates up 
to 1,200 gallons per minute to determine the 
characteristics and performance of components. 
The program is aimed at speeding up fucling 
operations for giant bombers, carrier planes 
which are generally stored below decks with 
empty fuel tanks, and for planes that are re- 
fueled in-flight. 











horizons unlimited 


Inhibitions must be stifled if creative development is to have full 
freedom of expression. Only with a young, imaginative, 

“‘of course it can be done” attitude are the 

great advances of this modern era accomplished. 


elay 


_has earned its place among the leaders in precision instrumentation 
on the record of its virile development and production staffs. 
Throughout its cumulative years of accomplishment, Ketay has confined. 
its efforts to the development, engineering, and production of new 
types of electro-mechanical and electronic equipment. 


Today, industrial and government orders almost fill the Ketay 
plants on both coasts. Currently in production is the miniature 
highly precise Ketay Resolver—a type which opens new 

horizons in automatic control operations. Ketay de- 
velopments are geared to performance above and 








f beyond present military standards—which, in turn, 
! were set by earlier Ketay product capabilities. 
: SYNCHROS “All SERVOS 
se RESOLVERS |§ MAGNETIC AMPLIFIERS 
i AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS. 
it .ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
I. Tomorrow, and for many tomorrows to come, 
Ketay is dedicated to a relentless search for new ways 
to solve the electronic problems of American Industry. ° 
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elay MANUFACTURING CORP. 


up New York, N.Y. Hawthorne, Cal. 


he a Executive offices: 555 Broadway, New York 12, N.Y. 
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For information on these and 
other BG products write to 


“ "136 West 52nd Street 
New York 19, N.Y. _ 























TECH TALK 


If you should find a container full of fruit flies in your 
backyard one of these days, don’t blame the Russians or 
start screaming about germ warfare. It'll just be part of an 
Air Force project to learn more about the effects of cosmic 
rays at very high altitudes. All you have to do is follow the 
directions on the container to return it to the AF. ARDC 
is going to launch research balloons from West Coast sites. 
They'll carry pressurized containers of the harmless fruit 
flies, as well as instruments, to measure weather between 
50,000 and 100,000 feet up. When the balloons drop back 
to 30,000 feet, the containers of flies will be parachuted 
to earth. Then the flies will be used in studies on the 
biological effects of cosmic radiation. Serious danger from 
the radioactive particles that constantly shower down on 
the earth’s atmosphere from outer space begins at 70,000 
to 80,000 feet. Scientists don’t know their precise source. 





The stork has won a race with a Grumman Albatross, 
beating the SA-16 out by about 250 miles as the amphibian 
was airlifting an expectant mother the 500 miles from the 
Alaskan village of Bethel to the military hospital at Elmen- 
dorf AFB. A baby girl was literally air-born. A flight 
surgeon aboard the 71st Air Rescue Squadron plane 
fashioned an effective incubator from an Arctic parka with 
an oxygen mask and heating pad sealed inside. 





If you live in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Miami, or New York, you may not know it but 
you were “attacked” from the air not long ago by a 
B-47 Stratojet undergoing very long range flight tests. 





By Richard Skinner 


The Stratojet flew forty-seven simulated combat mis- 
sions in 81 days, over thirty-three states, and covered 
217,800 miles — nearly nine times around the world — 
as it reached the halfway point of its 1,000-hour 
“shakedown” program. Eighty-three percent of the 
missions involved in-flight refueling from a KC-97, 
during both day and night. All take-offs and landings 
were at Wichita, with Boeing test pilots at the controls. 





A plastic called Ensolite, said to be superior to foan} 
rubber or felt, is being studied by the Navy in its search 
for a new headgear to reduce the danger of head injuries. 





The latest use for lightplanes is in prospecting for 
uranium. An aerial search in eastern, central Pennsylvania 
has been conducted with AEC’s blessing by low-flying 
planes whose instruments include a. scintillation type 
counter to record radioactivity from the ground. 





A sort of high altitude sunflower has been designed 
by University of Colorado scientists, enabling an in- 
strument in a high altitude rocket to keep pointing 
toward the sun. It has permitted the first photograph 
to be made of the powerful ultraviolet radiation given 
off by the hydrogen in the sun’s atmosphere — or, as 
the scientists say, the first pictures of the sun’s spec- 
trum in extreme ultraviolet wavelengths. The elec- 
tronic-mechanical device was carried in a rocket fired 
fifty miles up from Holloman Research and Develop- 
ment Center, N. M. 




















| JUST A PARTIAL LIST OF 
MANY “BEAVER” OPERATORS 
PROFITABLY USING FEDERAL 
COMBINATION WHEEL-SKIS 


Rimouski Airlines Ltd., Mont ee 
Laurentian Air Services Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ontario f 
: prs Co. Ltd., Toronto, sone : 
Department of Lands and Forests, F Tov 
ince of Ontario, Toronto, —, om 
Canada Veneers Ltd., St. John, 
Brunswick : : 
Department of Game and Fisheries, 
ince of Quebec, Quebec os : 
nent of Transport, Dominion Gov 


, Ottawa, Ontario 
— ents Ltd., Montreal, 

















Prov- 


Dunany Investm 
Quebec 

Hollinger-Ungava Transpo 
Joli, Quebec A 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
Ottawa, Ontario 


rt Ltd., Mont 













BEAVER OPERATORS! with FEDERAL 


Manitoba 


Hudson's Bay Cow Winnings, Wao. | COMBINATION HYDRAULICALLY ACTUATED WHEEL-SKIS 
Ps oronte, Ontei , You Take Off And Land On Either Deep Snow, Ice Or Bare Surfaces At Any Time 
Hudson Bay Air Transport Ltd., Flin Flon, 


Skis are actuated through cockpit 
control for wheel or ski landings. 
Existing shock absorbing factors of 
landing gear and tires are utilized 
in full when operating on skis. 
Announcing the availability of 


power actuation in combination with 
existing hand pump. 

Combination wheel skis also avail- 
able for the liaison planes and the 
popular C-47 transport airplane.’ 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
FEDERAL AIRCRAFT WORKS inno mee oe 


MASTER SKI BUILDERS SINCE 1925 


Canada 
ANNOUNCING 
Early Availability of 
POWER ACTUATED 
STREAMLINED WHEEL-SKIS 
for OTTER Airplanes 


Write for prices and information. 
































MOBILIZATION news BY JAKE CULPEPPER ———_ 











INDEFINITE APPOINTMENTS — AF policy at present is not to offer a second 
chance to officers who reject indefinite Reserve appointments, including 
those whose current commissions do not expire within the next few 
months... Of those active duty Reservists who had answered letters 
offering these appointments as of last December 31, eighty-seven percent 
had accepted. Only thirteen percent of the pilots and eight percent 
of the observers who had replied said no. In FEAF, acceptances ran 
Slightly higher than the over-all AF average, and the ratio of those 
declining ran as low as half that of some ZI commands. 














ACTIVE DUTY — AF expects to be near its goal of an all-volunteer Air Force 
by end of June this year. By then, no airmen will be serving the AF 
in an involuntary status, and very few involuntarily retained officers 
will be around. .. . Several thousand Reserve officers, both rated 
and non-rated, are needed for voluntary active duty immediately. Age 
limitation has been upped from twenty-nine to thirty-two for qualified 
Reservist pilots or former pilots in the grades of first or second 
lieutenant who would like another go at active duty flying. 
Applications from AF Reserve captains and above, under thirty-six 
years of age, also will be considered provided they have at least 500 
hours of pilot time, -excluding student, civilian, and foreign military 
pilot time. At least 250 of the 500 hours must have been as first 
pilot. 


























DIRECT COMMISSIONS — Direct Reserve appointments will go to more than 
1,000 qualified scientists and engineers before mid-1953. 





BUDGET — Budget proposed for FY '54 would give the Air National Guard $128 
million as compared with $106 million appropriated in FY '53. Average 
personnel strength was set at 43,086. This includes 2,168 pilots, 

2,630 other officers, and 38,288 airmen. Average strength under current 
budget is 25,298 men, including 1,501 pilots, 1,231 other officers, and 
22,566 airmen. . . . Combined with the $11,000,000 carryover from FY '53 
appropriation, funds estimated available for AF Reserve and AF=-ROTC 
during next fiscal year total $34,000,000. That portion of the 
requirement to finance AF=-ROTC encampment in summer of '54 will also be 
a carryover into FY '54. 











AF-ROTC — Applicants are needed soon to replace about 170 professors and 
assistant professors of air science and tactics who complete their tours 
in AF-ROTC program. Reservists applying for this duty must be serving 
in an indefinite Reserve appointment and have a minimum of four years of 
active duty remaining to serve at the time application is submitted. 
Although the vacancies will not occur until June, those interested may 
apply immediately in compliance with AF Reg 35-26, dated July 17, 1952. 
- « « Peak enrollment in the AF-ROTC is expected to increase from 
141,800 in FY '53 to 157,000 in the next fiscal year. This will include 
109,200 basic and 48,500 advanced cadets. AF-ROTC plans to graduate 
11,500 students in 1953, 17,000 in 1954, and 27,000 in 1955. ... 
Robert M. Thurston, former chief of AF-ROTC Branch at Pentagon, has 
joined the staff at AF-ROTC Headquarters, Air University, 


Montgomery, Ala. 

















WAF — The number of WAF airmen assigned duty in most overseas commands will 
increase this year. . . . 795 of the 983 WAF officers on active duty are 
Reservists. Only 172 of the enlisted WAF are Reservists while 12,519 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Almost 
any space 


will 
take it 


So compact that it can be adapted to fit almost 
any available space, the Harrison aluminum- 
plate-type oil cooler may be used for a variety 
of cooling jobs—to cool the fluid in the hydrau- 
lic systems of all sorts of planes ... to cool 
helicopter engine and gearbox oil . . . to cool 
turbojet and turboprop compressor bearing and 
turbine bearing lube oil. 


Light, compact, strong—able to withstand pres- 
sure to 400 psi—this Harrison oil cooler has 
been designed especially to meet the needs of 
modern aircraft. One of its features is a thermo- 
statically controlled valve that by-passes the oil 
until a pre-determined temperature is reached. 


Manufacturers of engines and airframes are in- 
vited to write for specific performance data. 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


dll dh dod fe | 





Steel: 6832 Ibs. 





What it takes to make an “angel of mercy” fly! 





Aluminum: 3588 Ibs. 


Hundreds of downed American airmen have known 
the thrill of seeing a helicopter appear suddenly from 
nowhere. ..to pluck them from treacherous seas, or 
hostile terrain. 

American Machine & Foundry Company pro- 
duces the twin rotors that give these flying ‘“‘angels 
of mercy” their wings. AMF’s engineering research 


Copper: 514 Ibs. 





Magnesium: 345 Ibs; 


and inventiveness are helping to pave the way for 
progress in the air, as well as on land, on the sea, 
and under the sea. 

AMF is proud of its role in American industry— 
proud to be one of thousands of companies doing 
their part to keep America militarily on guard. 


Above figures are given with due regard to security. 


Hours of Flight Training: 360 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 






AMF does it better—automatically! ff 
CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units « automatic 


loaders for Army and Navy weapons « elevating and azimuth mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks ° airplane parts « mobile ovens ¢ ee. 
training devices * naval ordnance e rolled and welded steel products « shell components e silver-zinc batteries ¢ special military projec 











MOBILIZATION news . CONTINUED 




















are Regulars. The AF Nurse Corps has 2,352 Reserve officers and 408 
Regulars. Combined total of women serving in AF is 16,584. 


TRAINING — Two weeks active duty training is in store for twenty-five 
AF Reserve wings during July and August this year. Units consist of 
nine troop carrier, six fighter-bomber, six pilot training, two tactical 
recon, and two air depot. . . . About 160 mobilization assignment and 
500 mobilization designation vacancies for AF Reserve officers are open 
within the various offices of Hq. USAF; Office, Sec'y of AF; and 
Office, Sec'y of Defense. To land one of the assignments, a person ‘ 
does not have to live in the Washington area. Arrangements to train 
with some local USAF or AF Reserve activity can be worked out in almost 
all instances. Write Director of Military Personnel, DCS/P, Hq. USAF, 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AFPMP R-1, through ConAC numbered AF of 
assignment. 








PAY — A rise is anticipated by AF officials in the average total of 
Reserve personnel receiving training pay from an estimated total of 
14,889 in 19535 to 34,209 during FY '54. Of this total, 19,747 will 
be airmen (compared with 7,628 in FY '53); 3,614 rated officers (the 
FY '53 total is 2,272); and 10,848 non-rated ‘officers (FY '55 total 


4,989). 


HIKES — Nearly 9,000 AF Reserve Officers not on active duty have been 
promoted in the past two years, and selection boards have been meeting 
at five places throughout the nation to consider final 0.K. for ad- 
vancing several hundred more. Promotions in 1951 and 1952 included: 
5,654 to first lieutenant; 353,881 to captain; 1,098 to major; 119 to 
lieutenant colonel; and sixty-two to colonel. .. . AF has promoted 
30 percent of personnel listed as missing in action in Korea. 








RETIREMENT — The voluntary retirement of Reserve officers after twenty- 
nine and a half years of active Federal service is now permitted by the 











7 . AF. Officers with less than twenty-nine and one-half years of service 
hen who fully substantiate hardship claims may be retired. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT — AF continues to recruit for all types of civilian 
engineers, scientists and aircraft technicians, which are urgently 
needed at most AF bases in the nation. .. . Those interested in the 

; 360 career opportunities within the AF will find a simple guide in a new 

fifty-five page booklet entitled "Careers for Civilians." The missions 

, of the various AF commands and the kinds, locations, salaries and advan- 

tages of AF jobs are described in the illustrated booklet. Copies may 

be seen at the civilian personnel office at any AF base but are not 

Z available for individual distribution. .. . A new wage board supervi- 














g sory pay plan, which will recognize the supervisor of "blue collar" 
workers as a personnel manager and pay him cccordingly, is expected to 
. become effective the first pay day after April l. 


NSLI. DIVIDEND — Vets holding both term and permanent National Service Life 
Insurance policies will be paid another dividend during 1953. Approxi- 
mately 5,000,000, including personnel now on active duty, are eligible 

i to share in the $18 million dividend. 


POW CLAIMS — April 9, 1953 is the deadline for filing Prisoner of War 
claims under Public Law 303, 82d Congress. As of first of the year, the 
War Claims Commission had received some 98,000 American POW 
omatic sie 


tronic applications under this law. 
ojects. 
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Flexible metal arteries 





solve Turbojet problems on the J-35 


One of the primary problems in developing the 
J-35 for production was the development of 
fuel, oil and air lines to meet today’s jet engine 
requirements. The metal hose had to meet 
complex configurations of a critical nature 
and still withstand excessive changes of tem- 
perature, high pressures, and unusual vibra- 
tions. Other important considerations were 
close tolerances, ease and speed of installation. 

Rigid tubing was unwieldy; configura- 
‘tion couldn’t be predicted on the drawing 
board; mass production was difficult; main- 
tenance costly and complicated. 

Because of the intricate nature of the 
problem, the metal hose lines had to be as- 
sembled on mock-up forms. This required 
flexible-hose engineers, a competent experi- 
mental shop, and advanced knowledge of 
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[__] \GNITION HARNESS 


aviation metal hose requirements. 

Turbojet designers found the help-and 
the metal hose they needed at Titeflex. 

Our long experience with ignition shield- 
ing, fuel and oil lines and other aircraft appli- 
cations enables us to design and construct 
flexible metal hose and fittings that meet the 
toughest jet requirements. (In fact, Titeflex 
was one of the first to qualify in this field!) 

Today, Titefiex furnishes a majority of 
flexible metal hose assemblies for jets. Titeflex 
research continues to develop new designs of 
metal hose to take care of the higher tem- 
peratures, pressures, and new applications in 
the jet planes of tomorrow. Our experience 
and many of our techniques also apply to 
non-aviation problems. Perhaps yours is one 
of them. Write us about it today. 


TITEFLEX, INC. 
510 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 5, N. J. 


Please send me without cost 
information about the products 
checked at the left. 
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THE AIR DEFENSE DILEMMA 


CONTINUED 





designed machinery has its training built in ‘and can be 
turned off or on at will. 

Secondly, the load variation can be reduced by giving 
Air Defense Command a meaningful peacetime job which 
is similar to its wartime job. For example, it could act as 
an air police and watch the traffic on our aerial highways in 
good weather and in bad. 

Finally, by intelligence and by other means, we can 
endeavor to remove the surprise factor from an air raid. 
If we know that it is coming at night we can start to pre- 
pare in the morning. This is probably the most important. 
The value of our airpower offensive as well as defensive, 
could be multiplied a hundred-fold with attack intelligence. 

Flawless information on the US economic structure can 
readily be obtained and from this can be ‘erected an ac- 
curate picture of our vulnerability. Our industrial complex 
with but a few exceptions is an open book. It is described 
in minute detail in trade journals available everywhere. Our 
country as a whole is open to foreign tourists. Our military 
intentions are also well known at least in principle. It can 
be taken for granted that we will never engage in premedi- 
tated and unprovoked aggression. By contrast the intentions 
of our potential enemy are most difficult for us to determine 
accurately. His military and economic capabilities are far 
less well known than our own. In truth we are fighting a 
ghost — an intangible evanescent creature hard to visualize 
and impossible to come to grips with. Better intelligence 
would enable our air defenses to operate with far fewer 
people and the savings in these alone might well be applied 
to great increases in our endeavors to collect more com- 
prehensive intelligence. 

¢ 


The cost of our present air defense is measured by billions 
of dollars and tens of thousands of men. And-it is not very 
effective. With new weapons, guided missiles, faster air- 
craft, and the like, and more importantly, if new devices 
for the organization and dispatching of these weapons can 
be brought into use, the cost can still be comparable to that 
of the present system if that is what is wanted. 

What will be wanted will depend on the size of the 
enemy's forces and upon the amount of insurance we wish 
to invest in. Tremendous expansion of our present system 
would not necessarily yield a proportionate return in safety. 
On the other hand, a few years from now a ten-fold expan- 
sion might bring a very high degree of improvement. 

But, the cost of air defense will be measured in more 
than dollars and military manpower. 

If we set up a truly effective air defense system, we must 
face up to its consequences. When you sleep with a loaded 
pistol under your pillow, you gain protection — but the 
pillow isn’t as soft as it used to be. 

In particular, effective air defense means that there will 
be further restrictions on freedom of civilian flying. When 
a city may be at stake, it may be necessary to shoot down 
all unidentified aircraft on sight. The aircraft may be friendly 
— you or I may be in it; and the effectiveness of the air 
defense system may ultimately depend upon whether you 
and I are willing to tolerate the small possibility of being 
shot down. For we cannot expect anything made by man 
to be infallible, and so the air defense must be organized to 
“fail-safe”; and “safe” in this case refers to the country and 
its cities and only secondarily to airplanes and their cargoes. 

—ENpD 





RAYTHEON ELECTRONICS keeps pace with the Jet Age 


a 


Supplying more and better electronic equipment for our bigger, better, faster-flying air- 
craft is a Raytheon responsibility. Throughout the Air Force, the name Raytheon is syn- 
Onymous with reliability in radar, navigational aids, communications equipment, tubes 


and a wide variety of electronic components. 
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FOR 
THE 
WORLD'S 
BEST 
AIRPLANES... 


today and tomorrow 





The record proves that America’s military planes t 
today are the best in the world. Research and 
development work now in progress will continue 
this record into tomorrow, 
How does this happen? It’s simply the teamwork of 
the Armed Forces, plane designers and builders, 
component and parts manufacturers, materials suppliers. 
This is quite a team, and as long as it continues to function 
as it has, America will continue to build — and fly — the 
world’s best airplanes. 








Air Associates is proud to be a member of this team 
serving aviation in these phases — 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS — Unusually flexible engineering 
and manufacturing facilities for producing a wide variety 
of electrical, mechanical, hydraulic, and pneumatic 
aircraft equipment. 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT — Design and fabrication of complete 


electronic controls, communication receivers and transmitters, W 
including ultra-high-frequency units, varying from subminiature B. 
th 


handsets to assemblies weighing more than 1,000 pounds. 


AVIATION SUPPLIES — Merchandising and distribution ‘of 
more than 2,000 different kinds of aviation materials 
and supplies made by leading manufacturers. 








We’ve been a major part of the aviation industry for over 
25 years, and we expect to continue and improve this record, 
Air Associates, Incorporated, Teterboro, New Jersey. 








i Manufacfurers and Distributors of Aviation Materials and Equipment 
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New York: Robert Taylor and Col. Paul W. Tibbets admire 
citation AFA awarded M-G-M for “Above and Beyond” film. 


)PENT 


Se 


New York: Gen. Leon Johnson watches as AFA Auxiliary 
President Marietta Miller, left, honors actress Eleanor Parker. 


GONIGHT WITH APA 


| AFA previews ‘Above and Beyond’ 


IRMLY believing that the airpower story can be told 
through many media, AFA turned to motion pictures dur- 
ing January and staged previews of M-G-M’s film “Above 
and Beyond,” which stars Robert Taylor as Col. Paul W. 
Tibbets, pilot of the B-29 “Enola Gay” which dropped the 
atom bomb on Hiroshima. 

Top civic, military, and political leaders were asked to 
join members of the press, radio, and television in viewing 
this historical film. Bob Taylor was given a week off from 
“shooting” a new picture to appear personally at the AFA 


Washington: Above, Col. Paul Tibbets, hero of “Above and 
Beyond,” joins General and Mrs. Carl A. Spaatz in viewing 
the film at AFA’s private preview. Below, in Chicago, George 
Anderl, center, Illinois AFA Wing Commander, presents Bob 
Taylor the Wing’s Silver Plaque for his fine acting. AFA 
Regional Vice President Morry Worshill looks on. 


screenings in Chicago, Omaha, Cleveland, Dayton, and 
New York City. He could not attend the Washington show- 
ing, but Colonel Tibbets, whom Taylor portrays in the film, 
was on hand. 

“Above and Beyond” received double-barrelled honors 
from AFA. The Association awarded M-G-M a Citation of 
Honor, which was presented on Ed Sullivan’s “Toast of the 
Town” network TV show. The AFA Ladies Auxiliary gave 
Miss Eleanor Parker who portrayed Mrs. Tibbets, a citation 
at the New York City premiere.—ENp 


Omaha: Host Arthur C. Storz, Chairman of Omaha’s Armed 
Forces Committee, poses with Bob Taylor and Gen. Curtis 
LeMay, SAC, during the Nebraska preview. Dayton: Gen. 
Pratt Brown, Wright AFB CO; Norman Miller, Wilbur & 
Orville Wright Mem. AFA Sq. CO; and Robert Frame, C of C, 
join Taylor, below, placing wreath at Wright Memorial. 





CAPITAL WELCOMES APY 


1953 National Convention set for Washington, 





Nation’s Capital and Home of AFA 


Convention Headquarters: The Statler Hotel 
Mark August 20-21-22-23 on your calendar now 
Air Conditioning and Reunions will be tops 


Washington—family vacation city—there’s lots 


to see, lots to do—they’ll love it 


Plan your vacation—attend the Convention 


Remember the Dates 
AUGUST 20-21-22-23 
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Complete © 
IMMEDIATE SAVINGS UP TO. . . 30% 
Auto : . from prevailing board rates which apply 
: : in your territory can be YOURS on this 
complete. low cost Automobile Insurance 
Insurance Policy. GOVERNMENT SERVICES IN 


SURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce 
costs to you because they deal direct with 
a highly selected and specialized class of 
policy holders. Protection against loss from 
bodily injury and property damage. liability 
._. medical payments .. . accidental 
death . . . comprehensive personal liability 
.. . comprehensive fire and theft coverage. 
Covers collision damage to your car. Covers 

towing. Remember. once a_ policy 

holder, INSURANCE is always avail- 
able to YOU! Former Air Force men 
who know your problems handle your 
policies. 





Bey HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLICY} 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal 
anywhere in the U. S. or abroad. It protects 
your household goods. clothing, uniforms, 
furniture, jewelry and vi aluable personal 

effects. Insures you against 14 named perils. 

Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost. 











lated With Conl States Government - 











GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 





MAIL 


THE 214 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 

1. | 

COUPON PE hp bor hnk ries oaths pccbonkbouccesbebicpunbsisstinbhGosudsiesdeeestebkiatiens | 
FOR SINTER ix a. be tice sn ncScostancnavccobbninursdbesvessvucisbkesinmncunbastine 
FULL AGE pT NS) ee MARRIED SINGLE.......... | 


DETAILS Car Description........................ Annual Mileage............... 


Annual Mileage 
AGES O 
Estos e Le reco Cee DRIVERS 


Business Use. 


2 Great Policies for Preferred Air Force Personnel | 








Congressman T. Ashton Thompson 


AF VETERAN IN CONGRESS 


HE January 1953 issue of Arr Force pictured twenty- 

six members of the 83d Congress who are Air Force 
veterans. One man, the new congressman from Ville Platte, 
La., was inadvertantly left off the list. He is shown here at 
his desk. Representative T. Ashton Thompson, a Democrat 
from Louisiana’s seventh district, enlisted in the Air Force in 
November 1942 and served until February 1946 when he 
was discharged as a technical sergeant. He was assigned 
duty as a property auditor. At the end of the war he helped 
run the final audit on camps and air bases that were being 
closed. Mr Thompson’s extensive government service in the 
accounting and budget fields dates back to 1934 when he 
joined his state government service as an auditor. He will 
be 37 the end of this month.—ENp 
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Here’s a ship you'll be hearing plenty more 
about when she begins to go into service on 
U.S. airlines later this year. 

She’s the DC-7, newest and fastest (360 
mph cruising, over 400 mph top speed) 
of the Douglas commercial family. 

The DC-7 will seat from 60 to 95 passen- 
gers, will be capable of flying nearly 5,000 
miles non-stop, and will provide a more 
luxurious, comfortable ride. 

Models of the big ship now being built 
for four major domestic airlines* will be 
equipped with Honeywell electronic fuel 
measurement systems. These airlines speci- 
fied the Honeywell system because of its 
great dependability and reputation for accu- 
racy—direct results of Honeywell’s high en- 
gineering, research, and material standards. 


The same system has been specified by 
Pan American World Airways for their 





NEWEST MEMBER OF THE “D C” FAMILY 


latest DC-6B’s. Military versions of these 
electronic fuel measurement systems are 
now standard equipment on more than 40 
types of service aircraft. 

Electronic fuel measurement systems rep- 
resent only one of the many types of 
Honeywell products now in use by the avia- 
tion industry. We expect the list to grow 
longer in future years—because automatic 
controls are so important to aviation prog- 
ress. And Honeywell has been the leader in 
controls for more than 60 years. 


* American Airlines, Delta Air Lines, National Airlines, 
United Air Lines, 


Honeywell 


























































2 in Ignition) 


meets the 
operating needs ; 
of every plane : 


No single type of ignition equipment is 
the final solution to every operating 
problem. That’s why Bendix approaches tic 
each new assignment with an open mind, ter 
The particular type of ignition system . 
recommended is decided on the basis of 
meeting individual requirements for econ- 


omy, performance and dependability. Bn: 
Of one thing you can be certain, from the 
broad Bendix experience and unrivaled aa 
facilities will come ideas and products Sar 
tailored to your needs. For piston, jet, Mc 


turbo-jet or rocket engines every com- the 
‘ ing 


ponent part of your ignition system will , 


meet the uncompromising standards of Lie 
quality established by Bendix over a sch 
quarter of a century ago. = 
whe 

This combination of facilities and skill is dres 

‘ ready to go to work for you in the solu- by | 
tion of any ignition problem from plan- _— 
3 & app 
ning to finished product. a 
Bill 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, 
turbo-jet and rocket engines . . . ignition analyzers 

. tadio shielding harness and noise filters... 
switches ... booster coils . . . electrical connectors. 






Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenve, 







Burbank, California * Stephenson Building, 6560 Co* MH Kenn, 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan ¢ Brouwer Building, 176 detac] 
W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ¢ 582 Marke! ner, Ik 
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WELCOME HOME FOR A JET ACE 


AFA’s San Francisco Squadron turns out the town in honor 


of Lt. James Low as the 17th jet ace returns from Korea 


San Francisco rolled out its revered 
1932 Lincoln last month in honor of Lt. 
James F. Low, seventeenth Korean jet 
ace, who has returned to the US with 
nine MIGs to his credit. The San Fran- 
cisco AFA Squadron and the cities of 
San Francisco and Sausalito (Low’s 
hometown) went all-out to welcome the 
young pilot. 

Charles Morgan, Squadron Com- 
mander, and Thomas Stack, past Na- 
tional Officer, headed the committee 
which, with a minimum of advance no- 
tice, staged the civic celebration in Lieu- 
tenant Low’s honor. 

Officials estimated that a crowd of 
more than 100,000 watched as a parade, 
featuring Air Force bands from Parks 
and Hamilton AFBs, wound through the 
financial district of San Francisco, then 
headed over the Golden Gate Bridge to 
Sausalito, where another civic observ- 
ance was held in the town square. In 
San Francisco, City Supervisor Francis 
McCarty presented Lieutenant Low with 
the key to the city and a scroll welcom- 
ing him. 

Arrangements were made to have 
Lieutenant Low appear at all of the 
schools in Marin County, highlighted by 
his appearance at his former high school, 
where he arrived by helicopter to ad- 
dress the students. A committee headed 
by Mike Pisani, former Squadron Com- 
mander, arranged television and radio 
appearances. Many were responsible for 
the success of this function, among them 
Bill Berman, who handled _ transporta- 


Kenneth Rankin (right), cadet colonel of the AF-ROTC 
detachment at Akron University and NAA scholarship win- 
ner, looks over one of the planes he may fly after graduation. 
At left, Dr. Norman Auburn, Akron University president, and 
Brig. Gen. M. K. Deichelmann, Commandant of AF-ROTC. 


tion, and Ed Olsson, who assembled the 
parade. The main committee included 
Frank Chun, Ray Smolenski, Ed Mc- 
Laughlin, Howard Halla, Mike Kava- 
naugh, Charles Kring, Cliff Griffin, Jack 
Krentz, and Alex Juhl. 


Seattle Squadron News 


The Greater Seattle Squadron, newest 
unit in the Washington Wing, has un- 


MONTH 
Chicago Squadron 41 
CITED FOR 


the continued development of airpower 
education in the Chicago area through 
bi-monthly Airpower Forums, represent- 
ing civic, business, and aviation inter- 
ests. For inaugurating this program 
AFA salutes Squadron 41. 











dertaken two programs of civic interest, 
and through these programs has man- 
aged to enlarge the membership of the 
Squadron. 

Along with many other Squadrons, 
this one is endeavoring to cooperate with 
local Civil Defense officials in the opera- 

(Continued on page 68) 





San Francisco’s famed Lincoln touring car leads the parade down Montgomery 
Street as jet ace Jim Low returns home. Accompanying him are civie and 
military officials and Charles Morgan, San Francisco AFA Squadron Commander. 





Brooklyn Squadron members get late word on Reserve prob- 
lems from Col. Paul Zuckerman, CO, 8709th Pilot Training 
Wing, and his staff. From left, Lt. John Stevens, Capt. Milton 
Mitler, Zuckerman, Erwin Kranz, Stanley Denzer, Squadron 
Commander, Arthur Wegman, and Herbert Heimberg. 
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Top officers of the Region, Wing, and Squadrons gathered at the Airpower Sym- 
posium sponsored by Chicago’s Squadron 41. From left are George A. Anderl, 
Illinois Wing Commander, Morry Worshill, Great Lakes Regional VP, Norman 
N. Lauer, Squadron Commander, and George Wilson, Wing Vice Commander. 





tion of a GOC Observation Post. Two 
meetings have been held at which these 
plans were the main topic. 

Plans for cooperation with the Civil 
Air Patrol have been under discussion. 
Norman Goldberg, who belongs to both 
CAP and the Squadron, heads a group 
appointed to investigate ways the Squad- 
ron can assist the CAP unit. 

Carl Peterson, 602 E. 201st St., Seattle 
55, is Commander of this Squadron. He 
moved up to this position when the for- 
mer Commander, Winfield G. Young, 
2039 E. 193d St., was appointed Wash- 
ington Wing Commander. 

Peterson, Young, and Regional Vice 
President Hillford R. Wallace are co- 
ordinating a membership drive in the 
Wing. 


Food for the Needy 


Carrying a program into its fifth year, 
members of the San Francisco Squadron 
this year distributed more than a ton of 
food to needy families in the Bay area, 
in the name of the Squadron’s Lt. Joe 
Johnson Fund, named in honor of the 
first member of the San Francisco Squad- 
ron to lose his life in Korea. 

Part of all receipts from functions goes 
into this fund. In addition, a Christmas 
party was held this year, with all pro- 
ceeds going to the fund. At the same 
time, Squadron members collected toys 
and clothing, and distributed these after 
making any necessary repairs. 


California Wing 


Convention Planned 


James H. McDivitt, California Wing 
Commander, advises that “the biggest 
Wing Convention in California’s history” 
will open in San Diego April 18 and 19. 
Edward Kranch, 8447 La Mesa Blvd., 
La Mesa, is Convention Chairman. He 
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is also Commander of the San Diego 
Squadron, host to the Convention. Head- 
quarters will be the Hotel Manor. 

Top event of the Convention will be 
the official recognition of the “outstand- 
ing Airman” of the Korean war, who will 
be flown back in time to arrive for this 
affair and will be an honored guest at 
all functions. The “outstanding Airman” 
will be named by the Air Force. 

During the Convention, a wreath will 
be placed on the Montgomery Monu- 
ment, signifying the growth of aviation 
in its fifty years of progress. 

AFA President Arthur F. Kelly will be 
a principal speaker. Other AFA digni- 
taries will include Tom Lanphier, past 
President and Chairman of the Board, 


Tom Stack, former National officer, and 
Mike Kavanaugh, Far West Regional 
Vice President.” 


AFA Dance in Detroit 


The Detroit Squadron has played host 
to a number of Motor City-ites at the 
beautiful Veterans’ Memorial Building, 
Twelve hundred people, the largest gath- 
ering ever to partake of the Squadron’s 
hospitality, enjoyed a full evening of 
dancing and refreshments, complete with 
a buffet supper. , 

Detroit’s Commander, Jerome Greén; 
2950 Richton, .Detroit, invites all area 
members to participate in the coming 
projects of the unit. 


Pittsburgh Auxiliary 


Recently, AFA received a nod of en- 
couragement in the Smoky City, through 
the considerable accomplishments of the 
Pittsburgh Auxiliary unit President, Mrs, 
Kathleen Murray, 335 Klein Rd., Pitts- 
burgh. After contacting Civil Defense 
leaders and learning of the problems 
connected with recruiting Skywatchers 
for the Ground Observer Corps, she set 
out on a lecture tour of the various Wo- 
men’s Clubs in the area. 

Through Mrs. Murray's efforts, the 
AF Filter Center in Pittsburgh has re- 
ceived a good increase in the number of 
volunteer workers. 


Peoria Organizing 
George Anderl, 412 N. Humphrey, 


Oak Park, Ill., Illinois Wing Commander, 
(Continued on page 71) 





Rep. Carl Hinshaw (left), Republican from California’s 20th District and a 
vigorous exponent of airpower in the US Congress, accepts honorary membership 
in the Pasadena Area Squadron from Cecil Howard, Commander of the Squadron. 
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COMPLETE CENTER SECTIONS for Grumman Guardians are among the 
important aircraft products now in large scale production at Twin Coach. 


These are being built on schedule with tools, dies and fixtures designed and 
made by Twin in cooperation with Grumman engineers. Special parts production 
techniques eliminate delays, keep assembly lines operating at top speed. 


This smooth efficiency is typical of Twin Coach Aircraft Division plants. 
It enables prime contractors to set and hold to tight schedules. 
Modern facilities, modern equipment and experienced manpower make Twin 


Coach a dependable source for every type of major airframe assembly. A-6127, 
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William Mistrik, 
power hammer operator, 
came to this country after serving 
his apprenticeship. With over 20 year 
in the aircraft industry, 

5 of them with Twin Coach, 

he is now training his son 

in the traditions of 

Twin Coach craftsmanship. 


ae CH COMPAN Y 
Divisio BUFFALO, N.Y. 
TWIN COACH PRODUCTS: | 


AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLIES * MOTOR COACHES * TROLLEY COACHES * SUPER FREIGHTER CARGO TRUCKS 
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Berefits You Enjoy as a Member 


THE MILITARY SCIENCE BOOK CLUB was formed to make available, 
(often at savings up to 40% or more), the important books dealing 
with the world’s most significant military operations of the past and 
present. 

These books, by leading military and naval authorities, cover 
every branch of the services. They include works which describe, 
with first-hand clarity, the background data, the elements of arms 
and logistics, the brilliant strategy which affected the decisions and 
plans that have shaped world history throughout the ages. 

They also include intimate biographies of the great generals and 
admirals who have had the greatest influence on international af- 
fairs. These are the books for which successful military men have 
always reserved a share of their reading time, in order to broaden 
their fields of vision and draw valuable analogies for future 
guidance. 

Members have the advantage of being able to acquire, at mod- 
erate cost, superb and constantly growing libraries of the finest 
books which have been or will be written in this particular field. 

Each month the Club’s editors will select an outstanding book. 
This and other significant works in the same field will be described 
in the Club Review which you receive free. 

On joining, you receive DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE U. S. A. 
free with your first selection, THE MARSHALL STORY. For 
every four additional selections you accept, you receive a FREE 
Bonus Book. 

You will not have to accept every selection —as few as four a 
year fulfills your sole membership obligation. You accept only the 
books you want, and pay the member’s special reduced price, plus 
small fixed mailing charge, after receiving them. If you do not want 
a forthcoming selection, you simply return a printed form which is 
always supplied. 

It costs nothing to join and you may cancel your membership at 
any time after accepting four selections. Send no money. Just mail 
coupon today. 








Decisive Battles of the USA. | 


By Major-General J. F.C. FULLER 


Out of print for years, this famous classic has 
now been reprinted for members of the Military 
Science Book Club. An internationally known 
strategist gives an absorbing account of each of 
the 22 battles that. affected American history 
from the Battle of Trenton to the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne. The strategy of opposing armies is skill- 
fully analyzed and each battle’s historical con- 
sequences clearly traced. Brilliant synopses of 
each campaign and the intervening peace pe- 
riods make this actually an indispensable mili- 
tary history of the United States. I/lustrated 
with 29 maps and battle plans. 
Retail price $6.50 
FREE to new members 








Start your membership with 


~~ The Marshall Story 


A Biography of Gen. George C. Marshall 
By ROBERT PAYNE 

A provocative study of “the greatest Chief of 
Staff this country has ever had...a man who 
was oppressed by war and yet strove to bring 
himself to a pitch of mechanical perfection in 
the art of war... and who knows more about 
war than anybody else in his generation.” 


Retail price $5.00 To members, only $4.00 

















Since the dawn of history, great military leaders have 
been ardent students of military science and tactics. 
Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, Nelson, Washington, 
Lee, Grant, Pershing, Marshall, Eisenhower, Halsey, 
King, and all the others you could name — have been 
guided and influenced by military history ~ have 
kept themselves informed by intelligent reading. 


“ saciid Sheets — hoy 
JOIN NOW! 3 00' 

GET a be i" \Fo) 35, me) am -1010) @ mle) ane), |S ¢ ; 
This ¢ coupon makes you a reader with all privileges 
MILITARY SCIENCE BOOK CLUB, Inc. » 
Dept. AF, 11 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member and ship me immediately 
DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE U. S. A. as my FREE mem- ¥ 
bership gift, along with my first selection, THE MARSHALL 
STORY, at the member’s special reduced price of $4.00 plus 
30c for postage and packing. I am to receive the Military 
Science Book Club Review FREE every month, and a FREE 
Bonus Book for each four additional selections I accept. I agree 


to accept as few as four selections during my first year of 
membership. 





Name Sania — 








Address. 
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AFA NEWS 


has announced the first organizational 
meeting of the latest effort of his Wing. 
On January 13, Anderl conducted the 
meeting, which had as its objective the 
addition of Peoria to the list of Illinois 
Squadrons. In addition to area AFAers, 
officers of the ANG, the AF-ROTC Unit 
at Bradley University, CAP, GOC, and 
civic dignitaries attended this first get- 
together. A tape recording of Anderl’s 
address was made, and rebroadcast over 
Chicago television station WNBQ. 


CONTINUED 





Richmond Squadron 


There has long been a vacancy in 
Richmond, Va., on AFA’s organizational 
map, but this now seems to be corrected. 

When Vice President George Hardy 
recently called a meeting in Richmond, 
members turned out in gratifying 
strength. Charles B. Reynolds, 3015 
Montrose Ave., a Life Member of the 
Association, is the original organizer. 
Many others in the area are cooperating 
with him in this program. 

Hardy reports that the second meeting 
will be held March 10. All Richmond 
members are urged to contact Reynolds 
for details, 


March AFB Tour 


Members of the San Diego Squadron 
and the Auxiliary unit were recently 
treated to a day of “active duty,” when 
they became the guests of Maj. Gen. 
Emmett (Rosy ) O’Donnell and the per- 
sonnel of March AFB. 

General O’Donnell, who is the com- 
manding general of the Fifteenth Air 
Force, greeted the AFAers on their ar- 
rival and turned the base over to them. 
The highlight of the day-long visit was 
a practice jump by members of the 42d 
Air Rescue Squadron, whose proficiency 
was demonstrated by their accuracy at 
landing “on target.” 

A private airplane took the members 
back to the city, treating them to a three- 
hour tour of Southern California en route. 
Edward C. Kranch, 8447 La Mesa, La 
Mesa, Calif., is the Commander of the 
Squadron and was Chairman of the 
committee arranging this trip. 

In the near future, members of The 
Greater Los Angeles AFA Squadron plan 
to take a similar tour of March AFB. 
AFA is indebted to General O’Donnell 
and the 15th AF for the courtesies ex- 
tended.—Enp 





CREDITS: 


Front cover, pages 25, 26, and 27— 
Charles deM. Barnes; pages 17, 47, 
and 49—Arlo Greer; page 64—photo 
of Rep. T. A. Thompson by Chase- 
Statler; page 68—photo of Rep. Carl 
Hinshaw by Bob Brooks. 














to the 


E. E.or PHYSICS GRADUATE 


with military experience in 


RADAR o, ELECTRONICS 


Here’s a good way to capitalize 


on.your military experience upon your 
\ return to civilian life: Hughes Research + 


\ and Development Laboratories, one of 
‘the nation’s leading electronics 
/ organizations, are now creating a 


y number of new openings in an 


important phase of their operation, 


Here is what one of these positions offers you: 


THE COMPANY 
Hughes Research and Development 


Laboratories are located in South- 
ern California. We are currently 
engaged in the development of ad- 
vanced radar systéms, electronic 
computers, and guided missiles. You 
are probably familiar with some of 
the equipment we supply the services. 


YOUR POSITION 
You will serve as a technical advisor 


to those using Hughes equipment. 
In this capacity you would help in- 
sure the successful operation of our 
equipment in the field. 


YOUR TRAINING 

On joining our organization, you 
would work in our Laboratories in 
Southern California for several 
months—until you are thoroughly 
familiar with the equipment. 


WHERE YOU WORK 
After your period of training (at 


full pay), you may (1) remain at 


the company Laboratories in South- 
ern California in an instruction or 
administrative capacity, (2) become 
the Hughes representative at a com- 
pany where our equipment is being 
installed, or (3) be the Hughes rep- 
resentative at a military base in this 
country—or overseas (single men 
only). Compensation is made for 
traveling and for moving household 
effects. Married men keep their 
families with them at all times. 
YOUR FUTURE 

You will gain broad experience that 
will increase your value to us as we 
further expand in the field of elec- 
tronics. Furthermore, the large- 
scale commercial employment of 
electronic systems in the next few 
years is inevitable...and your 
training and experience in the most 
advanced electronic techniques with 
our company now will qualify you 
for even more important positions 
later. 


How to apply: \f you are under thirty-five 
years of age, and if you have an 
E. E. or Physics degree, with some 
experience in radar or electronics, 


write to: 


i HUGHES 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
LABORATORIES 


Scientific and Engineering Staff 


Culver City, Los Angeles County, California 











Wherever You Are 





Jk 
KNOW 


where you are! 
with OMNI! 


fs Aircraft Radio Corporation \ 


WHE 


Navigation Equipment 





Safe, drift-free, static-free OMNI gives 
you a reliable signal to follow, what- 
ever your bearing. And ARC’s com- 
pact Type 15D VHF Navigation Equip- 
ment makes OMNI available to execu- 
tive aircraft of any size, as well as to 
private and transport aircraft. Just 
tune in OMNI and keep the needle of 
your ARC indicator on zero! 

In addition to OMNI navigation, the 
15D provides for use of the visual- 
aural ranges and amplitude runway 
localizers. Add transmitter and receiver 
units of ARC’s Type 12 Equipment and 
you have independent, static-free voice 
communication. 

Whatever your needs in navigation 
and communication, there is ARC 
equipment to meet them. Write today 
for all the details. 


All ARC Airborne equipment 
is Type Certificated by CAA. 
It is designed for reliability 
and performance, not to 
meet a price. Installations 
for both single and multi- 
engine planes are made 
only by authorized service 
agencies. 


Aiccrate Radio Corporation 
BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 


Dependable Electronic Equipment 
Since 1928 
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JET BLASTS 











WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE USAF? 


Failure of the military to realize that civilians fight the wars 


is one problem. And is there too much rank in the Air Force? 


I believe the lack of West Point ap- 
plicants for USAF duty points out the 
specific problem of leadership in that 
branch of service which isn’t found in 
other branches. The Academy men felt 
if they washed out of pilot training they 
would never make general, the logical 
aim of every career soldier. 

Unfortunately, the problem reverts 
back to the old Air Force problem of 
having too much rank in the first place. 
There are many valid arguments backing 
the idea of commissioning pilots and 
certain crew members. Incentive of a 
commission probably helps recruit most 
to a highly dangerous occupation. How- 
ever, tanks are expensive too, yet plenty 
of sergeants command tanks. And it’s not 
always easy to prove whether an air- 
plane commander or a squad leader does 
the most important job at any specific 
time. It’s too late now to change the 
rules, of course, but it should be recog- 
nized that boy-type colonels and flying 
pay for people who shouldn’t be flying in 
the first place are two big sore thumbs 
which do nothing to help advance the 
cause of a strong USAF. Sales managers 
don’t often hit the street: neither should 
field graders take to the air once they've 
accepted high command responsibility 
— or should they get flying pay if they do. 

The main problem with anything in 
the military field is the total lack of un- 
derstanding on the part of commanders 
that they fight wars with civilians in the 
main and not professionals. Amateur 
military management in the form of re- 
serve officers and NCOs were the oper- 
ating level of the Air Force and every 
other branch. Yet regulations still are 
written on the premise that the profes- 
sionals alone do the job: why anyone 
retains reserve rank is a mystery to me 
considering the short shrift they receive 
at the hands of the regular establishment. 
We trust local police forces and expect 
they'll do the job at hand and we never 
try to tell them how to do it. But neither 
are we impressed into traffic control or 
criminal apprehension every time there’s 
a crime wave. This thought should un- 
derlie military thought on every facet 
of administration if we are to have the 
best force possible with our vast pool of 
resources and talent. 

One study should be made in the Air 
Force and that is the thorough investi- 
gation of the type of leadership required 
and whether pilot or administrative 
types can best do what. Different psy- 
chological strains accompany every type 
of human endeavor and different leaders 
are required to get the best results. 
Would it be better to have administra- 
tive and operational heads of a squad- 


ron? Do we cling to sacred cow ideas 
like outmoded weapons? 

Should rated officers ever draw supply 
jobs or should they merely advise on 
such problems? These and similar ques- 
tions should be studied considering the 
great number of specialties required to 
run a modern air force. We must find 
some way to suitably employ grounded 
flyers, of course, but highly trained — at 
public expense — flying personnel should 
not be wasted in ground jobs better done 
by non-rated officers. The alternative 
would be a concentration on training of 
pilots, etc., and a reliance on civilian 
procurement for the non-rated jobs. With 
only so many planes to go around at any 
one time, it’s a bit silly to over-produce 
the operators! This second idea would 
also save the expense of training AF- 
ROTC specialists who, logically, would 
serve only a short time due to lack of 
opportunity for advancement under the 
present system of pilots first and swivel 
chair men a far-away second. 

At one time sales people became com- 
pany presidents at a rate of ten to one 
over any other member of the firm. 
Now it’s not unusual to find comptrol- 
lers running things or production men. 
Since there are far more jobs of a dif- 
ferent nature in the Air Force than in 
most civilian industries, perhaps it is an 
error to push only one kind of officer. 
Undoubtedly, much must be done with 
care if we are to have the kind of Air 
Force which can effectively meet the 
demands of our hazardous future. 

Edward J. Carlin, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mass Malassignment? 


Please be assured of my extreme pleas- 
ee I 
. . . « 2 
ure in reading the article, “A Reservist 
Sounds Off,” November 1952 issue of 


~ Am Force. I am glad that the author 


has presented his views and that I am 
not the only person who, from both 
observation and experience, is very dis- 
gusted with Air Force gross prejudice 
and inefficiency. A few more stories of 
fact might awaken the taxpayers and the 
officials to demand constructive changes 
in the Air Force. 
(Continued on page 75) 





LET’S HAVE YOUR JET BLAST 


In “Jet Blasts’ you can sound off on any 
subject you want. Each month we'll pick 
the letter or letters we feel will interest 
our readers most and pay $10 for each 
one printed. Please keep letters under 
500 words.—The Editors 
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What JACK* 














IMPACT 


Fighting jet aircraft must battle 
continuous shock. Turbulent 

air, jolting landings, devastating 
firepower, deliver sledge-hammer 
blows to everything from wing 

tips to the pilot’s pants buttons. 
Jack & Heintz equipment takes this 
punishment in stride because J&H designs 
and tests its devices to resist impact far 
beyond that required in actual service. 


This is our business—combining versatile 
engineering abilities and manufacturing 
skills to produce highly specialized 
electrical, hydraulic and mechanical devices: 
Though compact and lightweight, these 
units are built to maintain exacting outputs 
regardless of shock, heat or cold, dust, 
humidity or other extremes of environment: 


The name Jack & Heintz on aviation or 
commercial products stands for advanced 
engineering ... precise manufacturing . . . pre- 
tested performance. Write Jack & Heintz, Inc., 
Department 350, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Jack « Hemntz 


tm ale 
EQUIPMENT 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices designed to solve 
Unusual problems of developing power, controlling it or using it. 


© 1958, Jack & Heintz, Inc. 





















Aircraft Generating Equipment—a-c 
and d-c—including Control Systems 
and Components ¢ Electric Starters * 
Actuators and Special Aircraft 
Motors ® Custom-built Commercial 
Motors © J&H Eisemann Magnetos 

















AMERICAN AIRLINES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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The Sleeper Plane that “WOKE” the traveling public. 


American Airlines pioneered in 
the development of the sleeper 
plane for coast-to-coast service, in- 
troducing it in May 1934. 


Sleeper service proved to be 
particularly important to the grow- 
ing airline industry at that time. 
For it literally “woke” the public 
to the fact that air travel, with its 





tremendous time-saving advan- 
tage, could also match every stand- 
ard of comfort and luxury offered 
by surface transportation. 

Many transportation officials 
were frankly dubious about the 
potentialities of sleeper planes, but 
mounting popularity and public 
demand soon wiped away all 


doubts. Other airlines, taking their 


-cue from American’s success, be- 


gan to install berths in some of 
their own long-haul aircraft. 
The inauguration of sleeper 
plane service is only one of many 
milestones in the history of air 
transportation that have been in- 
troduced by American Airlines. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 


NO. 1 IN A SERIES OF ADS SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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JET BLASTS 


CONTINUED 





Please permit me to make some sug- 
gestions: 

1. Before we buy expensive, plush 
chairs, let us first buy decent typewriters. 
Most typewriters in the orderly rooms 
where I have worked are terrible. The 
one that I am using now is a good ex- 
ample. 

2. Let the Air Force recognize teach- 
ing as a profession. It is a very honorable 
profession, and when its members enter 
the Air Force with letters of commenda- 
tion, they should be considered profes- 
sional persons. Above all, teaching 
should be listed in Air Force regulations 
along with the other professions. And 
prejudice against former teachers should 
be eliminated as much as possible! 

3. The current AFSC program should 
be carried out, not exist as printed matter 
on a piece of paper. Let’s assign quali- 
fied people to the positions that can 
carry out the program. 

4, Let the airmen who do the work 
get the pay. Too often a person is ad- 
vanced in rank simply because he has 
time-in-grade or because he has his nose 
too close to a certain sergeant or com- 
missioned officer. 

5. For the sake of the individuals, the 
Air Force, the taxpayers, and America 
as a whole, let us do something to cor- 
rect the mass malassignment. 

6. Air Force doctors should care for 
the ill of the Air Force and not practice 
in towns near bases “on the side.” 

7. Let’s stop the recruiting sergeants 
from making so many false promises 
and painting the Air Force picture over- 
rosy. In the long run, the Air Force loses. 
Disappointed and disgusted airmen who 
can point directly to the professional 
liars of the recruiting department are 
indeed poor advertising for future re- 
cruiting. How well I know. I am an air- 
man who was promised a commission in 
the field of education if I would enlist. 
So far, my application for a commission 
has been disapproved without my even 
having been given the courtesy of meet- 
ing any official board; and, I possess the 
outlined qualifications. 

I've been unable to receive assign- 
ment to my professional field—the educa- 
tion field. I was originally scheduled to 
become an A&E mechanic. I was sent to 
a clerk-typist school, though I have 
already taught both typing and English 
in Illinois high schools. I became a cor- 
poral when I graduated from the tech 
school as top academic student in my 
class. I've been promised sergeant’s 
stripes three different times by my Ad- 
jutant, yet I cannot receive promotion. 

8. Let’s have some consistency in the 
Air Force. A person stationed on one base 
may have an environment, including reg- 
ulations and policies, that differs so much 
from that of an airman of another base 
that you would never realize that the two 
men are in the same Air Force. 

9. Let’s give commissions to men who 
are sincere. And, let us realize, as far as 
ROTC commissions are concerned, that 
northern schools are definitely more than 
equal to those of the South. 


10. If we are in such desperate need 
of qualified pilots, then why are so many 
qualified pilots serving as administra- 
tive and personnel officers in Air Force 
offices, while college graduates of these 
fields who have practical experience as- 
signed as Air Force clerk-typists, cooks, 
and mechanics? 

Here’s for initiated improvement for 
a better, greater Air Force and a safe, 
sane, economical America! 

An American Airman 


Combat Cargo 


In your magazine Am Force for June 
1952 you printed an article by Mr. Rob- 
ert Hotz entitled “New Jobs for Combat 
Cargo.” I read the article a couple of 
times and consider it one of the most 
accurate, with a few exceptions, and 
one of the most informative articles that 
have been written about the Korean op- 
eration. I do not know Mr. Hotz person- 
ally; however, there is no doubt but what 


_he had first-hand information from the 


approximate date of General Tunner’s 
arrival until the end of the period which 
he covered. His material is well organ- 
ized and presents a very excellent over- 
all picture of combat cargo operations. 

The exceptions to accuracy mentioned 
above did not strike me at first as being 
particularly important as they appar- 
ently had no bearing on the objectives 
of the article; however, one paragraph 
has been repeatedly brought to my at- 
tention by officers and airmen who were 
serving with the Troop Carrier units in 
the Far East at the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war. This paragraph states: 

“When General Tunner and a small 
group of veterans of the Hump and Ber- 
lin airlifts, all borrowed from MATS, 
arrived in Korea in the fall of 1950, air 
transport was a chaotic affair. Aircraft 
were often ‘lost’ for days in the scramble 
of the retreat at the Pusan perimeter. 
All of the air transport equipment then 
in the Far East was quickly merged into 
a single organization under General Tun- 
ner. The C-54s and C-47s of the Troop 
Carrier and MATS units already in ac- 
tion were reinforced by C-46s_ hastily 
taken out of mothballs and a group of 
C-119s flown to Japan...” 

This paragraph seems to be particu- 
larly irritating to those engaged in the 
Korean airlift’ prior to September 10, 
1950, when General Tunner’s headquar- 
ters took over operational control of all 
FEAF Air Transport. They seem to feel 
that one complete and very important 
phase of the Korean operation of combat 
cargo has been summarily dismissed as 
far as the American public is concerned 
by a totally inaccurate and misleading 
statement. Of course, the early opeta- 
tions of the FEAF airlift is history and 
probably not very interesting history ex- 


_. cept to those who were vitally involved 


at the time. However it is a shame to 

arbitrarily dismiss the best and hardest 

work that an organization of over 2,500 
(Continued on page 76) 
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GET IN GEAR! 


Your best friend might not tell you... but 
you can sure tell us... about him. Clip the 
coupon below, write in the name of your 
brother or a buddy of yours in the AF, the 
Reserve, the Air Guard, or anyone else 
you'd like to have us tell about AIR FORCE 
Magazine! Fire the coupon in to us... we'll 
drop him a line. 
























































AIR FORCE MAGAZINE 
1424 K Street, N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 
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Except Price- 
fixed Records 

PLAY i N G Long Playing 
(33/3 rpm) Rec- 
ords guaranteed 

RECO R ) S leading labels, 
including Victor, 
Decca, Columbia, 
London, etc. 

Catalogue (37-D) 
and Price List 
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AFA TRAYETTES 


These beautiful AFA Tray- 
ettes, 4’2 inches in diameter, 
can be used as ash trays, 
coasters, or hung on your wall. 
A polished brass ring encloses 
a tough, milk glass base with 
baked in, full color numbered 
Air Force insignia. An attrac- 
tive accessory for study, den 
or living room. 








$4.00 





NOW a two-inch thick binder 
to handle without crowding 
12 copies of today’s more vol- 
uminous AIR FORCE. Steel 
wires hold magazines firmly 
in place, yet each month may 
be removed or inserted in a 
twinkling. Sturdy 130 point 
bindersboard enhanced by 
gold-stamped blue Levant 
leather-cloth covers makes 
this a quality binder. Order 
several. 





AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 
c/o Department OM-3-53 
1424 K St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Ash Trays @ $2.50 each 
neal Zippo Lighters @ $4.00 each 
ee AIR FORCE Binders @ $3.85 each 
SORRY NO COD's 


NAME....... 


NEW AIR FORCE BINDERS 











$2.50 








AFA ZIPPO LIGHTERS 


The world famous ZIPPO Lighter 
with ZIPPO’S unconditional guar- 
antee. These popular wind-proof 
lighters have the Air Force Associa- 
tion insignia etched in full color 





on the front. This is a real bargain 
and makes a handsome gift. 








Place Your Order Now 


The above items are ready for 
immediate shipment postpaid. 
Air Force Association guarantees 
all items against breakage in 
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transit. 





STREET 





ae ZONE........... STATE... 
1 enclose check or money order for 
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Today! 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 














JET BLASTS 


CONTINUED 





performed through the most critical pe- 
riod of the entire affair in such a manner 
or to accuse them of building, organiz- 
ing, and operating an airlift of chaos, 
with aircraft “lost” for days at a time, 
As this accusation does not come from 
this source, it is merely a small irritation 
as it indicates a lack of knowledge on 
the part of the author as to what had 
happened in the theater prior to his ar- 
rival. In all justice to military and civil- 
ian personnel who successfully met all 
commitments for both the Air Force and 
the Army during the entire retreat and 
defense of the Pusan perimeter, it js 
believed that an article should be ob- 
tained which would justify to some ex- 
tent three months of the hardest and 
finest work these people ever did. 

Those who have spoken to me be- 
lieve that their fellow servicemen, with 
whom they must now live and work, and 
the public in general have a totally dis- 
torted picture of the part played by 
Troop Carrier before the organization of 
Combat Cargo. 

My reason for writing to you on this 
matter is to enlist your aid in clarifying 
the work performed during this time. 
I have a tremendous pride in the entire 
organization and the personnel who car- 
ried this enormous load until the experts 
could arrive on the scene, and I feel that 
to keep still and not speak up in their 
behalf would be a failure to keep faith, 

On the 19th of June 1950, I took over 
command of the 374th Troop Carrier 
Wing stationed in Japan, and was in 
command at the time the Korean war 
started. This unit at the time consisted 
of one heavy wing of C-54s operating 
the FEAF airlift on regular flight sched- 
ules — Japan to Guam, the Philippines, 
Okinawa, Iwo Jima, Korea, and air bases 
in northern and southern Japan. The 21st 
Squadron, then in the Philippines, was 
a technical part of the 374th but was 
not under my command or operational 
control at the time. This one tactical 
wing plus its detached squadron was the 
total Troop Carrier operation of the Far 
East and constituted the FEAF sched- 
uled airlifts. 

MATS had one base at Tokyo which 
flew into but not over Japan and had 
a scheduled flight into Okinawa and the 
Philippines, which was independently 
operated from the States through Ha- 
waii. On the 26th of June we were or- 
dered to evacuate all foreign civilians 
out of Seoul and the adjacent areas into 
Japan. We were immediately released 
from all scheduled flights which were 
turned over to MATS temporarily. The 
aircraft were flown in and placed under 
the operational control of the 374th, 
while at the same time some 800 civilians 
were evacuated from Kimpo and adja- 
cent airfields, resulting in official com- 
mendation from FEAF. 

During this operation one C-54 was 
shot up and burned, and one shot up 
but brought back under extremely haz- 
ardous conditions to Southern Japan. 
This may have accounted for one of the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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It’s the size 
of the 


That’s right! In the U. S. Air Force, it’s not the size of 
the man in the fight—it’s the size of the FIGHT IN THE 
MAN! And Aviation Cadets must have plenty of it. For 
Cadet training is rugged. If you’re good enough. . . tough 
enough .. . smart enough .. . if you can take it while 
you’re learning to dish it out, you can have one of the 
most fascinating careers in the world. You’ll be equipped 
to fly the latest, hottest planes. You’ll be prepared to 
take your position as an executive, both in military and 
commercial aviation as well as in industry. And while 
you're helping yourself you’ll be helping your country. 


WIN. YOUR WINGS! It takes only a little over a year to 
win your wings as a Pilot or Aircraft Observer (Navi- 
gator, Bombardier, Radar Operator or Aircraft Per- 
formance Engineer). But at the end of your training 
you graduate as a 2nd Lieutenant in the Air Force, 
with pay of $5,300.00 a year. 


ARE YOU ELIGIBLE? To qualify as an Aviation Cadet, 
you must have completed at least two years of college. 
In addition, you must be between 19 and 2614 years, 
unmarried, and in good physical condition. 


New Aviation Cadet Training Classes Begin Every Few Weeks! 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO: 


I]. Take a transcript of your college credits and a copy of 
your birth certificate to your nearest Air Force Base or 
Recruiting Station. Fill out the application they give you. 


2. If application is accepted, the Air Force will give you 
a physical examination. 


3. Next, you take a written and manual aptitude test. 


WHERE TO GET MORE DETAILS: visit your nearest Air Force 


Base or Air Force Recruiting Officer. Or write to: Aviation 
Cadet, Headquarters, U. S. Air Force, Washington 25, D.C. 


4. If you pass your physical and other tests, you will be 
scheduled for an Aviation Cadet training class. The 
Selective Service Act allows you a four-month defer- 
ment while waiting class assignment. 
















FROM AFA 


THERE’S NO BETTER BUY 
THAN AIRPOWER BOOKS 





2. 
NOW... WE CAN 
AGAIN OFFER 


THE ARMY AIR FORCE 
IN WORLD WAR II 


VOLUME Ill 
EUROPE — ARGUMENT TO V-E DAY \= 
JANUARY 1944 to MAY 1945 
Edited by W. F. Craven and J. L. Cate 
University of Chicago Press $8.50 











* DON’T MISS BARGAINS! 


THEY FOUGHT 3. THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK, 1951. 
WITH WHAT THEY HAD Official publication of the Aircraft In- 


dustries Association of America, Inc., it 

_ By Walter D. Edmonds ives a complete review of events and 

The Airpower Book of the Year - eae in military and civil avia- 
Atlantic-Little, tion in the nation during the calendar 
Brown year. $6.00 
4. FROM THE GROUND UP, by Sandy A. F. 
MacDonald. An interesting book on 
airmanship, includes theory of flight, 
| meteorology, air navigation, and many 























other subjects of help to the prospec- 
tive pilot. Gives sample questions and 
answers of CAA pilot exams. $2.75 
5. THE AIR OFFICER’S GUIDE $3.50 
6. THE AIRMAN’S GUIDE $2.50 

7. OUR FIGHTING “JETS,” by Maj. C. 
B. Colby. Illustrations and expla- 
nation of jet power. $1.00 
8. GLOBAL MISSION, by Gen. 
H. H. Arnold. “Hap’s” own 
story and the inside on the 

owth of American airpower 
rom the Wright Brothers 
through World War II. $2.50 


Clip and Mail Today! 
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Air Force Book Department, BD-3-53 
c/o AIR FORCE Magazine 
1424 K Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





9. THE GERMAN AIR FORCE, 
by Asher Lee. $1.50 


10. AIR TRANSPORT AT WAR, 
by Reginald M. Cleveland. 
$1.50 


11. AIR VICTORY, The Men 


Please send me the books | have circled below: 
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and the Machines, by Name 

Harold B. Hinton. $1.50 

12. AIR POWER: KEY TO Street 

SURVIVAL, by Alexander P. 

de Seversky. $1.00 City Zone.......... Se ee 








13. THE AAF AGAINST 
JAPAN, by Vern Haug- 
land. $1.50 


| enclose check or money order for 
SORRY, NO CODs 
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JET BLASTS CONTINUED 


“Jost” aircraft mentioned, as it was the 
first American aircraft destroyed during 
this war. As soon as the evacuation was 
completed, the fields available to C-54s 
and C-46s were reduced to one at Pusan 
and so we borrowed C-47s from all of 
the Wings in the Fifth Air Force, FEAF 
headquarters, and FEACom, and a few 
C-46s were pulled out of the boondocks 
and put in a cargo airlift from Southern 
Japan to all airfields adjacent to Gen- 
eral Dean’s retreating front line. As the 
source of supply for the forces fighting 
in Korea was mainly in Japan, the 
C-54s were set up into a cargo airlift. 
The supplies were all loaded from air- 
craft or from trains, where the priority 
was not so high, then airlifted by C-47s 
into the immediate area near the front. 

During the first week of the C-47 
operation from Japan into Korea, both 
the airplanes and crews were borrowed 
from other units, and I ran the entire 
thing personally without any organiza- 
tion. This might have been the period 
of chaos inasmuch as it is somewhat of 
a problem to handle all crews and air- 
planes with the aid of just one corporal. 
However, one of the squadrons moved 
down there after the first week and took 
over all C-47 operations and is still in 
business, having earned at least one 
Presidential citation and probably more 
decorations than any other Troop Car- 
rier unit in history. 

The C-54s and C-46s broke up the 
Pusan airfield after three days’ operation 
and were thereafter excluded from Korea 
until the Corps of Engineers could pre- 
pare a suitable landing field at Taegu. 
However, the 374th Troop Carrier Wing, 
operating C-54s, C-47s, and five or six 
C-46s, hauled many millions of pounds 
into the forces defending the Pusan pe- 
rimeter. The airplanes and crews were 
under complete control, and troops and 
supplies were hauled into Korea and 
the wounded, VIPs, visitors and writers 
were evacuated back to Japan — all done 
in a thoroughly organized manner. 

Actually, General Tunner and his staff 
were called into the operation not as a 
result of failure of the existing organiza- 
tion or system but in order to enlarge 
the capacity sufficiently to provide ade- 
quate support for the Inchon landing 
and later, the drive toward the north. 
Incidentally, he brought with him ninety- 
eight C-119s, thirteen C-54s and forty- 
eight C-46s, as indicated in Mr. Hotz’s 
article. After he got them properly based, 
organized, and systematized he had an 
extremely fine Combat Cargo Command 
and I do not want to detract in any man- 
ner from the excellence of this operation. 

I personally retained command of the 
874th Troop Carrier Wing and the 
Tachikawa Air Force Base until Septem- 
ber 1951. This very fine unit worked on 
a 70-hour week basis for all personnel 
from the time the war started until my 
departure, and during one three-month 
period exceeded more hours flown per 
aircraft in possession than any military 
unit before or since. 

Col. Troy W. Crawford, USAF 
Lawson AFB, Fort Benning, Ga. 
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get the most protection for your money with... 
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AFA’S NEW AVIATION ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


HERE IS LOW-COST COVERAGE TAILORED EXCLUSIVELY FOR PILOTS 
AND CREW MEMBERS WHO FLY IN MILITARY AND CIVILIAN AIRCRAFT 





Our previous experiences with AFA 
insurance indicates that there is great 
need for a. policy which supplements 
existing plans. This new flying acci- 
dent insurance does not attempt to 
replace that which you already have. 
Instead, it offers, at a relatively low 
cost, extra coverage up to $10,000. 
The economies of group coverage are 
yours. The underwriters are world- 
famous Lloyd’s of London. The only 
important exclusion in this’ insurance 
is death due to enemy action. We 
investigated such coverage and found 
the rates prohibitive. Note, however, 
that this policy does cover accidents 
in the combat zones not due to enemy 
action. For example, death resulting 
from a take-off accident, even’in the 
combat zone, due to mechanical fail- 
ure or pilot error, would be covered. 


Your Association offers this insurance 
as a result of many requests for it. 
There have been numerous instances 
in the past when beneficiaries of AFA 
coverage, suddenly confronted with 
tragedy, have expressed their grati- 
tude to the Association for helping, 
at least partly, to relieve the financial 
burden imposed. We urge you to 
investigate this means of protecting 
your dependents. 


Artuur F, KELty, 
President, 
Air Force Association 


HIS NEW, simplified AFA insur- 
; plan provides world-wide 

protection. It even covers fly- 
ing accidents in combat zones not 
due to enemy action.* It protects 
you against accidental aviation death 
while on land, sea or in the air 
whether you are a pilot, flight crew 
member or passenger in a military or 
licensed civilian aircraft. No other 
accident insurance offers coverage 
for both military and civilian flying 
at such low cost. No need to take a 
physical examination; name any 
beneficiary you choose. Two types 
of policies are available, in units of 


$1,000 up to $10,000 maximum. 


* Exclusions: Available only to members and asso- 
ciates of the Air Force Association except para- 
troopers and airborne infantrymen. Insurance does 
not cover: disappearance unless officially declared 
dead by appropriate authority; death resulting from 
invasion, bombardment, or enemy action; death 
from injury resulting in any injured person being 
classified by the Dept. of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force as killed, wounded, or missing in. action during 
a declared or undeclared war or an _ international 
policing activity; death resulting from operating or 
riding in any prototype or experimental aircraft, 
or any aircraft used in such manner or for purposes 
prohibited by law, or any aircraft taking part in a 
record attempt or any kind of race. 
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ACTIVE DUTY 


For pilots and crew members of the 
regular military services who are 
engaged in military flying activities 
as a full-time occupation. Cost, $12 
a thousand annually. 





RESERVE & 
CIVILIAN 


For pilots and crew members in the 
reserve military services whose fly- 
ing activities are part-time (gener- 
ally limited to week-ends and the 
two-week annual military service 
period) ; and for civilians who are 
pilots or crew members in military 
or licensed civilian aircraft. Cost, 
$4.80 a thousand annually. 








USE COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 





Air Force ASSOCIATION 


Name 


1424 K St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Send data about AFA’s New Aviation Accident Insurance 





Address 





City 
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Bogart and Allyson!!! 

The years to come will have to go some to 
top this twosome! Here’s TNT teaming of 
the kind that is reminiscent of those Gable- 
Gardner and Taylor-Turner combos. And if 
memory knows a bigger or better showcase 
for their torrid talents than M-G-M’s bold 
and beautiful ‘Battle Circus’’—memory just 
isn’t telling this excited previewer. 


Excited? “Scorched” is closer! Without a 
doubt, ‘‘Battle Circus”’ is the warmest, most 
wonderful story of desire-under-fire to come 
out of the war and into the heart. In it 
Humphrey Bogart really meets his match 
...and she’s terrific! A new June Allyson— 
still winsome (and then some!) but with a 
smoldering hint of volcanoes to come. And 
June does bust out all over, while all Bogart’s 
breaking loose in this story of a half-naive, 
half-knowing nurse who comes to Korea to 
help win the war and can’t help winning a 
one-man war called Bogart. 

Last year’s Academy-Award winner is in 
there power-pitching again as an Army 
major, a surgeon with a first-class touch, a 
scalpel-sharp temper, and the bedside man- 
ners of a marine on leave. Out of gentlemanly 
respect for June’s tender years and inexperi- 
enced ears, Bogart waits a full thirty seconds 
or so after meeting her before inviting her to 
see the sights, starting with the inside 
of a tent. 

To sample you a sample of the crackling 
love-talk writer-director Richard Brooks has 
them tossing at one another: ‘‘Please, major, 
stop creeping up on me,” says June. “‘Stop 
talking like a vice squad,” says Bogart. 
“Aren’t you too old for this kind of thing?” 
says she, retreating. “When I’m too old for 
it I’ll be dead,” says he, advancing. 

But all the time he’s declaring war on her 
defenses, she’s invading his heart. Then 
D-Day for the real thing can’t come too 
soon for him. 

The screen’s top topkick, Keenan Wynn, 
is just about perfect as an ex-circus rousta- 
bout bringing Barnum & Bailey techniques 
to these Army tactics. In tempo, tempera- 
ture, and between-the-bombs tenderness, 
“Battle Circus”, is surefire, sheer flame 

1 
and sure fun! ae oat vo 


M-G-M presents HUMPHREY BOGART, 
JUNE ALLYSON in “BATTLE CIRCUS” 
with Keenan Wynn and Robert Keith. 
Screen play by Richard Brooks. Based on a 
story by Allen Rivkin and Laura Kerr. Di- 
rected by Richard Brooks. Produced by 
Pandro S. Berman. 
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mis 1s AKA 


OBJECTIVES 


The Air Force Association is an independent, non- 
profit, airpower organization with no personal, 
political or commercial axes to grind; established 
January 26, 1946; incorporated February 4, 1946, 


® To assist in obtaining and maintaining adequate airpower for national security and world 
peace. @ To keep AFA members and the public abreast of developments in the field of 
aviation. @ To preserve and foster the spirit of fellowship among former and present members 


of the United States Air Force. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Active Members: Individuals honorably dis- 
charged from military service who have been 
assigned or attached to the USAF or its prede- 
cessor services, or who are currently enrolled 
in the Air Force Reserve or the Air National 
Guard. $5.00 per year. 


Service Members (non-voting, non-office hold- , 


ing): Individuals now assigned or attached to 
the USAF. $5.00 per year. 

Cadet Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing): Individuals enrolled as Air Force ROTC 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

Arthur F. Kelly, President 

Regional Vice Presidents: Randall Leopold 
(Northeast); George D. Hardy (Central East); 
Jerome A. Waterman (Southeast); Morry Wor- 
shill (Great Lakes); Merle S. Else (North Cen- 
tral); Frank T. McCoy, Jr. (South Ceniral); 
Harry B. Johansen (Midwest); N. Michael Kav- 
anaugh (Far West); William Thayer Tutt (Rocky 
Mountain); Thomas D. Campbell (Southwest); 
H. R. Wallace (Northwest); Roy J. Leffingwell 
(Pacific Ocean). Secretary, Julian B. Rosenthal. 
Treasurer, George H. Haddock. 


WING COMMANDERS 

George A. Anderl, Oak Park, Ill.; L. A. Ballew, 
Jr., Johnson City, Tenn.; Thomas E. Bazzarre, 
Jr., Beckley, W. Va.; |. E. Brodsky, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; W. P. Budd, Jr., Durham, N. C.; 
Roland E. Frey, Webster Groves, Mo.; Arthur 
L. Gordon, Honolulu, T. H.; Ashley Green, 
Portland, Ore.; Larry G. Hastings, Toledo, 
Ohio; Richard M. Krannawitter, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Robert B. Logan, Muncie, Ind.; Joe Lydick, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; James H. McDivitt, San Ga- 


COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Albany, N. Y., Joseph E. Burkart, 1 Lincoln Dr., 
Glenmont; Albuquerque, N. Mex., Richard P. 
Woodson III, Korber Bldg.; Baltimore, Md., John 
S. Warner, P. O. Box 3725; Battle Creek, Mich., 
Frank W. Ward, 63 Highland Ave.; Beckley, 
W. Va., Estil Thorne, 106 Nathan St.; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Stanley C. Denzer, 1086 Ocean Ave.; 
Chicago, IIl., Cameron S. Orr, 5702 W. 65th St.; 
Chickasha, Okla., George P. Miller, 1001 Dakota 
St.; Chicopee Falls, Mass., Francis E. Whittaker, 
76 Taylor St.; Cincinnati, Ohio, Harold T. Kramer, 
625 Ridgelawn Ave., Hamilton; Cleveland, Ohio, 
Kenneth G. Vetter, 2679 E. 121st St.; Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Richard F. Love, 1511 E. Boulder 
St.; Columbus, Ohio, Carl F. Glade, 292 N. War- 
ren Ave.; Dallas, Tex., Rex V. Lentz, 3824 
Wentwood Dr.; Dayton, Ohio, Norman Miller, 
4237 Briar Pi.; Detroit, Mich., Jerome Greene, 
2950 Richton; Fort Worth, Tex., Joe Lydick, 
1301 Foch St.; Galesburg, Ill., Ivan E. Harrison, 
1274 Florence Ave.; Green Bay, Wis., Arthur 
E. Norgaard, Jr., 216 Cherry St.; Hackensack, 
N. J., Lloyd Nelson, 89 Grand Ave., Montvale; 
Honolulu, T. H., Joseph M. Murphy, P. O. 
Box 1618; Indianapolis, Ind., Thurman J. Fleck, 
1914 N. Riley; Johnson City, Tenn., L. A. 
Ballew, Jr., P. O. Box 829; Kalamazoo, Mich., 
John E. Kelly, 9125 Portage Rd.; Kirksville, Mo., 
Dr. John L. Biggerstaff, c/o Citizens Nat'l Bank 
Bldg.; Lansing, Mich., Robert F. Emerson, 423 
Allen St.; Lewistown, Pa., Rudolph M. Reynolds, 
RFD 3; Long Beach, Calif., James P. Regan, 
1115 Raymond Ave.; Los Angeles, Calif., 
Merrill E. Levy, 1115 S. Orange Dr.; Martins- 
ville, N. J., Robert Russell, Neuman’s Lane; 
Martinsville, Va., James B. Jones, Jr., Box 1112; 
Milwaukee, Wis., Anthony LaPorte, 4930 N. 
53d St.; Minneapolis, Minn., Edwin A. Kube, 


NATIONAL MEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Executive Director: James H. Straubel 
Program Director: Ralph V. Whitener 


Cadets or as Civil Air Patrol Cadets. $3.00 per yr. 
Associates (non-voting, non-office holding): In- 
dividuals not eligible for Active or Service 
membership who have demonstrated their in- 
terest in furthering the aims and purposes of 
Air Force Association. $15 first year, then $10.00. 
Industrial A iates: Companies affiliating 
with Air Force Association on a non-member- 
ship status who receive subscriptions to AIR 
FORCE Mogazine and special magazine supple- 
ments known as Industrial Service Reports. 





Harold C. Stuart, Chairman of the Board 
Directors: John R. Alison, George Anderl, War- 
ren DeBrown, Ira C. Eaker, Cortez F. Enloe, Jr., 
Samuel M. Hecht, J. H. Henebry, Cass S. Hough, 
Russell. F. Hunt, George C. Kenney, Rex V. 
Lentz, Jerome H. Meyer, William F. Mullally, 
Charles W. Purcell, Mary Gill Rice, James 
Stewart, C. V. Whitney, Gill Robb Wilson. 
Ex-Officio Board Members: Edward P. Curtis, 
James H. Doolittle, Robert S. Johnson, Thomas 
G. Lanphier, Jr., C. R. Smith, Carl A. Spaatz. 


briel, Calif.; Stanley K. McWhinney, Lansing, 
Mich.; George P. Miller, Chickasha, Okla.; 
D. Warren Jewett, Pueblo, Colo.; Charles W. 
Purcell, Baltimore, Md.; Lloyd J. Streifuss, 
Washington, D. C.; Marcello A. Tropea, Provi- 
dence, R. |.; Forrest L. Vosler, Marcellus, N. Y.; 
Winfield G. Young, Seattle, Wash.; Robert West- 
erveld, Hawthorne, N. J.; Stanley E. Zamachaj, 
Chicopee, Mass. 


4516 42d Ave., S.; Mobile, Ala., Charles P. 
Powell, 3069 Belmont St.; Modesto, Calif., 
Zenas E. Hanson, 625 Reno Ave.; Muncie, Ind., 
Robert B. Logan, 210 Glenwood Ave.; Nashville, 
Tenn., Frank T. McCoy, Jr., 1114 Tyne Blvd.; 
Newark, N. J., Conway T. Bearby, 12 
Beaumont Pl.; New York, N. Y., Gill Robb 
Wilson, 366 Madison Ave.; Oakland, Calif., 
John M. Barnes, 2019 Mastlands Dr.; Oil City, 
Pa., George Henderson, Division St.; Pasadena, 
Calif., Cecil C. Howard, 359 N. Los Robles; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Lloyd R. Meredith, 2217 Ard- 
more Ave., Drexel Hill; Pittsburgh, Pa., Alex- 
ander M. Campbell, 643 Gettysburg St.; Port- 
land, Ore., James R. Sparkman, 9840 N. Burgard 
St.; Racine, Wis., Richard W. Korzilius, 824 Park 
Ave.; Sacramento, Calif., C. J. Collins, 5601 
Stockton Blvd.; St. Louis, Mo., Richard W. 
Wassall, 611 N: Rock Hill Rd.; St. Petersburg, 
Fla., John E. Most, 4801 Hyacinth Way, S.; San 
Diego, Calif., Edward C. Kranch, 8447 La Mesa 
Blvd., La Mesa; San Francisco, Calif., Charles 
O. Morgan, Mills Tower; San Juan, P. R., 
John H. Garcia, P. O. Box 3744; Santa Monica, 
Calif., Charles H. Randall, 2505/2 Oakland 
Ave., Venice; Savannah, Ga., Thomas D. Carlton, 
1652 Winter Dr.; Seattle, Wash., Winfield G. 
Young, 2039 E. 103d; South Bend, Ind., Irving 
Duddleson, 201 N. Walton; Spokane, Wash., 
H. R. Wallace, P. O. Box 2203; State College, 
Pa., Ernest R. Shull, 219 S. Sparks St.; Stockton, 
Calif., Thomas R. Nichley, 3611 Coronado Ave.; 
Syracuse, N. Y., J. William Lowenstein, 1026 
Wescott St.; Taunton, Mass., Edwin T. Morrell, 
41 Grove St., N. Attleboro; Toledo, Ohio, Dean 
W. Huffman, 511 Congress St.; Washington, 
D. C., George D. Hardy, 2501 Allison St., 
Mt. Rainier, Md. 


Organization Director: Gus Duda 
Personal Service Director: Jake Culpepper 
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FLYING OFFICE—Top companies keep pace with FLYING HOSPITAL— Convair's tlying Samaritan speeds 
modern business in Executive model Convairs medical care and comfort for the armed forces 


Convair gives wings to people on the GO 


FLYING CLASSROOM— Air Force navigator-bombardiers FLYING LABORATORY— New applications 
are trained in flight with Convair T-29's of powered flight are being tested 
in Allison’s Convair Turboliner it 
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CONVAIR’S VERSATILITY has made it the 
most universally accepted aircraft in modern avia- 
tion. More airlines have chosen the Convair than 
any other post-war passenger plane. Business cor- 
porations and the armed forces are using Convair 
fleets to give wings to vital services. Watch for new 
versions and even greater utility of the Convair 
... achieved through engineering that aims at the 
maximum . .. Engineering to.the Nth Power! 


a CONVAIR 


FLYING . . . for business or pleasure on your favorite 
airline is always popular in a Convair San Diego & Pomona, Calif.- Ft. Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 
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FLYING LABORATORY= New applications 
of powered flight are being tested 
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